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URREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, 
MISS VIRGINIA BLACK WOOD.—Genuine and Brilliant 
Success of “DOLLY VARDEN.” Notwithstanding the in- 
creasing enthusiasm of the crowded audiences who nightly 
throng the Theatre, this great drama must be withdrawn after 
a few more representations for other novelties. On Saturday 
Evening, OCTOBER 19th, at 7, with a Favourite Drama, after 
which, ‘DOLLY VARDEN.” Characters by Mesdames 
Virginia Blackwood, R. Mellor, A, H. Lacey, B. Marlborough, 
M. Eversfield, M. Stafford : Messrs. H. Lee, G. Vincent, W. D. 
Gresham, C. Nicholson, 8. Reid, H. Cornwall, A. Honey, 
Stacey Culver, &c. _On Monday, OCTOBER 2ist, and following 
evenings, A GRAND COMIC BALLET, by Miss Valentine 
and Troupe, will precede ‘‘ Dolly Varden,” with other attractions. 
Doors open at 6, commence at 7. No Fees. 


N ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 
FOURTH SEASON.—Director, Mr. RIDLEY PREN- 
TICE, FIRST CONCERT next Tuesday Evening, OCTOBER 
22nd. Messrs. Henry Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, Liitgen, 
Ridley Prentice, and Minson; Miss Purdy. String Quartet, 
Haydn; Pianoforte Quartet, Schumann; Moonlight Sonata, 
Beethoven; Sonata (Pianoforte and Violin), W. H. Holmes, 
Tickets of Mr. Ridley Prentice, 80a, Wimpole-street, W. 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S SECOND PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL.—ANNUAL SERIES OF THREE.— 
Next WEDNESDAY, October 23rd, MR. KUHE will play 
Beethoven's Sonata in D minor, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D 
major, Schumann’s Dream Visions, Hummel’s Andante, and 
selections from the works of Chopin, Stephen Heller, Liszt, 
Thalberg, Henselt, Silas, Schulhoff, and his own compositions, 
Vocalist, Miss Sophie Ferrari. Particulars at Potts & Co. 


<—" Rang sm PAVILION, BRIGHTON.—-Mr: 
E. DE PARIS’ ANNUAL PIANOFORTE RECITAL’ 
on Friday, OCTOBER 25th, 1872, commencing at 8 o’clock- 
Vocalists, Mdlle, Isabelle Limia and Signor Rizzelli. Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. Ardley. Stalls, 5s. ; unreserved seats, 2s, ; to 


be had only at Messrs, Lyon and Hall’s Music Warehouse 
Warwick Mansion, : 














N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


J gem CORA DE WILHORST, having re- 
covered from her severe indisposition, has returned to 
England, and can accept engagements for the Autumn and 
Winter Season. All communications to be made to Mr. R, 
D'Oyly Carte, 20, Charing-cross, London. 


1 ge HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 

communications respecting Engagements for ORA- 
TORIOS and CONCERTS must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-Lane, Liverpool. 


H* SCHUBERTH (Director of the Schubert 

Society, Vice-president of the Mozart and Beethoven 
Society, &c.,) begs to announce his return to Town from the 
Continent. Address, care of Messrs, D. Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent-street. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopzs, Croypon, 5. 


HE LADIES’ LIST OF POPULAR SONGS 

ONLY.—Every lady who sings should write for this list, 

as it is a useful and trustworthy A» de. Gratis and post free.— 

— Published by Ropsrr Cocks & Co,, New Burlington- 
street. 


VENING. Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s.; free by 
post at half-price. * A graceful nocturne, which must become 
a favourite.”—Vide Graphic. ‘‘ A graceful pianoforte piece, 
of an easy tuneful character.”—Vide Norfolk Chronicle. “Sure 
to be popular.”—Vide Liverpool Daily Albion. 
RANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS. 3s. each. 
The Music of the Heart. | We met; and ne'er have parted. 
Not a Sparrow Falleth (sacred.)| O ye Tears! 4s.; do, Two 
My Mother’s Voice. Voices, 4s. 
The Almond Blossoms. Kathleen Aroon, 3s. 
Adieu, ye Forest Glades, Do., Two Voices, 4s, 
For Old Love’s Sake. A Rose in Heaven, 3s. 


4 RANZ ABT’S NEW SONG, ‘Bloom, dear 
Flow’rets,” which is not only characteristic of its author, 
but fullof charm. ‘‘ Every contralto repertory should include 
an effusion so graceful and effective.”—Vide Daily Telegraph. 
8s., free by post at half-price. ‘Franz Abt is the Schubert of 
our day, and it is in consequence of this peculiarity that his 
numerous vocal pieces are more popular with the English 
public than those of any of the present generation of his country- 
men.”—Illustrated London News. 


OU ASK ME FOR A SONG. Music by the 
composer of “‘ Fading Away,” ‘I Built a Bridge,” &c. 

3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. 
HE OLD SWEET STORY. NewSong. Words 


by REA. Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J, W. 
Bliss). 3s. ; free by post for 18 stamps. 


London: Sole Publishers, Ropsar Cocks & Co, New Bur- 
-street, 























DANCE 


BY 


KIKO. 


MUSIC 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. 
following well-known tunes :— 


Containing the 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA, 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


8s. d. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - . 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - - - 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ : : 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 40 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- : . 40 
ALI BABA GALOP - - - - 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - . 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - : . : 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES- - - . - 


LETTY POLKA - - ° . . 3.0 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


JULIA WOOLF’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 








THE FIRST SERIES 


oF 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 


ARE 


NOW READY. 


HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 
I LOVE MY LOVE, 
Sung by the Principal Vocalists, 

THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
THE RAFT. 

Dramatic Scena. For Contralto or Baritone. 

THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE, 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, 


MUSICAL NOTICES OF “THE RAPT.” 

* Contraltos will hail this high!y dramatic and forcible song— 
or scena—as a boon. It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice, and still more that this 
exceptional compass—A below to F sharp fifth line—is eo 
effectively employed. Opening in E minor with an agitated 
movement, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 
of a religious character, some highly effective recitative, and a 
brilliant finale in K major.”—Quceen, July 27th. 

** All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parce!s 
of music in the hope of finding one piece which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 
ot so accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
title-page. k ‘descriptive song,’ like a ‘Souata, quasi Fantasia,” 
is very often used as a safe method of escaping from form by a 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft’ is un- 
questionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have secn 
or some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
interests, they will ny supposing that an efficient accom- 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
concert-room. The dreamy opening, on the d t of K 
minor, well prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice-part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on the raft watching the angry setting of the 
‘blood red sun’ on the waves, Full of effect, too, is the Reci- 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope had 
suddenly dawned upon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 
sleep is a beautiful idea, appropriately expressed by a ne 
religious melody. After asbort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nant harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved. ‘The change at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an agitated 
triplet accompaniment, is extremely happy; and the broad, 
solid harmonies which are used ave an ample proof that the 
composer fully understands how to produce good effects b 
simple means. Signor Pineuti has materially added to his 
fame by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves." —Musical Temes, October 1st, 








LONDON ; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIU 
BENEDICT, &c. Price Ono Shilling. Goppaap and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect. Second Kalition. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
; For invigorating and enriching the wice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 





quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
fom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 








Kingdom, 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


47, GUEAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 
1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other ¢ Churel h Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


C Uv RCH STORIES for SUN “DAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
0 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
ond "ec. In Fifteen Packets, e: ach 1s., postage, 14d. In 
1 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; p stage, 4id (Separated. Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; postage, 8d. 








“GELMINA. 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL 


Price complete, 2 


‘ee PRACTICAL CHOLR-MASTER "a 
Quarterly Publication of Original Ant les, 
and otter Mu Hitable for u in | -ivine Servic Kadlited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus, Doc., Organiet of Lt nts ‘Town Hall, 


ema, Cantic 


Vearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6 L ; half-yearly, 
fs, Od. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38, Parts 1, 2 
4 and 5 now ready 

{UNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
‘ by b& FL RIMBAULI In 2 Vola, Cloth, price 4s. each, 
Vol. 2 just published, 


gt 8 SACRED MELODLES for the MAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s. 


| — ORGANIST'S FRIEND :” a Collection 
of Voluntaries, Choruses, ¢ Arranged for t'v 
(ean or Harmonium by JOSE i’ Tf ROBINSON, Pri 


‘oth, 7s. Gd 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
\ ETZLER & CO.'S OP! RA BOUFFE SERLES, 
i containing Lib tae Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete, Bait Wy Wo 
BLIND BEGGAR 


FARKNIE. Price 1s, each 
Offenbach, 1s 


MAGIC MELODY Offenbach. 2s. 6d 
FORTY WIN} Offenbach. 18, 

ROSH OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach 1s 
BREAKING THE SPELL Offenbach, Is. 


CHILPERIC. Hervé, 28, G1. 
CRIMSON SCARI Legouix Is 


Others in the Pre 


LADDI N, Vocal Score. 


Feore. Herve 4s 


Hervé. 5s. Piano 


rpeuiky MUSICAL BLIOU. 
ve hed Vrice 6d. each ; 


New Numbers just 
by post, 7d 


No. #4. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Ms rmonium, 
No Witethen Wee and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 36, Eleven Voy r Bagredide adic 

No, 87 Ditto, Ditto 

No 


Thirteen Popular Irish Songs 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Ts. AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
rm. F. RIMBAULT Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’'S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS, 


Tih strated Lists Post Free, 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUM 8 


MESSKS. METZLER & CO., 
sale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good sup; ly 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guincas, 


W hok 


Inutustnatep Lists Post Pree on Arrpnicarion. 


METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


on application to the 


‘Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 

any that for simple beanty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
| high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
| this series 2 —Church Work. 


| DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 





* Extremely good: well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘A prettier story was never written."—Gua dian, 
““Charmingly told : full of interest.”"—Church Review, 
An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. Gd. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful stery.”- Literary Churchman, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 





AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. zs 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. d 
[EXPLORE 1D SYRIA. With a New ey 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘“ Hamah ty 
Stones,” ke, 2 vols. Svo. mach a 
) 1 ia 

HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- i- 


GARET OF ANJOU, By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. ¥ 


ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 4 


PLANCHE, 2 vols. 8vo. 


bee: 1R THE SUN. . By G. A. SALA, % 
lvol. 8vo. pe 

YORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of : 
N ol Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON, " 





TILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.’ 
ia 20 Illustrations. , 1 vol. 8vo., price 73. 6d. RT 
| gee GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and somes time Governor of Barataria, 
1 vol. 8vo. ‘ « 
] OWER and CURSE. By John Lane : 


FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 3 vols. 








‘An excellent tale fox boys.” — hurch Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BAKING-GOULD.  6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d.. by Post 1s, 8d. 

‘The story is most intere-ting.’—Church Times. 

* Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND W EL L. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

5s, by Post 5s. 5d. 

* Well wri tten, “full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary ( hhurehm an. 

* Exceedingly inte re esting "—Churchinan’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN T ALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD, &s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
re quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN BUREM ‘E; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Be By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Fdited by Ww. J. FE. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
wi'l make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 38s. 6d., by 
Post 28. 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtruvively.”"—Guardiin, 

A COMMON-PLACK STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-p'ace cirenmstanees. Shonld they convey some 
amusem: nt, and sugg st Some us ful thought, the obj: ct of the 
story will be fulfiiled.”— Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
inatructive.”"—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times, 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

“A book we can warinly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation 2s. (d.; by Post 2s. 9d, 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may « “ able children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good,” Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY wate og A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s. ; by P ae 8. Od. 

We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”"—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 38. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

** Too popular to need more than passing mention. 
full by sound, wholesome teaching.’—Guardian. 

Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Life, By C. A. JONES, 2s, 6d.; by 
Post 28. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 


sy Rev. 8. 


on Reverence at 


Some : 








1s. 6d. ; 


Interesting and 


They are 





Hayes's Catalogue on application. 
J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





‘MNHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. — 

| _ Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. ‘ 

Aut OBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 

4 _ RECTOR. By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA, 

Mik SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 3 vols. 

Pp’ PPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
LILLIE. 3 vols. 

MHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


sy ANT TONY TROLLOP K. ee 


Reavy ‘MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


UN NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 


By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
GERALD GRANT. Svol, 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A New 























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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WANDERINGS. 





The midnight hour had struck—its solemn chime 
Had been recorded in the book of Time. 

The last clear stroke had faintly died away, 
Sounding the dirge of the departed day. 

The evening stars, no longer faint and dim, 
Beamed forth to celebrate the praise of Him 
Whose work they were ; whilst on the brow of Night 
The crescent moon displayed her silvery light. 

At this sweet hour from my abode I went 

To wander by the solitary Trent, 

Whose waters as they glanced along in mirth, 
Flowed through the place to which I owed my birth. 
Down in the vale where other sounds were mute, 
Some late returning shepherd played his flute, 
Pausing and lingering on some swelling note, 

As though he loved to hear the echoes float ; 
Then gradually gliding once again 

Into the sweetness of the melting strain. 

Oh, in the world there is no spot for me, 

Which can compare, dear Nottirigham, with thee! 
Nor are my deep regards so sweetly blent 

With any stream as with my beauteous Trent. 


Nannie Lampert. 











PROVINCIAL. 





An influential committee has been formed to 
arrange performances of Italian operas during the 
winter at St. George’s Theatre, Liverpool. The 
musical direction will be intrusted to Signor Rocca, 
and new scenery is to be made for the occasion. 





In the Belfast Theatre Roysl, on Monday night, 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Opera Bouffe Company com- 
menced a six nights’ engagement. They appeared 
in “The Princess of Trebizonde,” and on the 
succeeding evening played ‘* Genevieve de Brabant.” 
These two pieces are to occupy the stage on the 
alternate nights of the week. Mr. Mapleson’s 
operatic corps open for a week at tho theatre on 
Monday next. 





At the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on Tuesday night, 
the first of a series of vocal and orchestral con- 
certs took place. Mr. De Jong’s orchestra number- 
ing some fifty players rendered the instrumental 
selections; the vocalists being Mdille. Vinta 
(soprano), and Mr. Selwyn Graham (tenor). The 
attendance was very small. The three remaining 
concerts are to take place on the evenings of 
Wednesday and Thursday, and the afternoon of 
Friday. Mdlle. Bertha Brousil gave a farewell 
concert in the Music Hall on Monday. Mr. Basil 
Rivers is still at the Victoria Hall. 








Mr. Christian’s annual concert took place at the 
Town Hall, Windsor, last week, when there was a 
very numerous and fashionable audience. Mr. 
Christian, who was patronised by Princess Christian, 
and the principal residents of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, had secured the assistance of several well- 
known artists, and the concert was of a very high 
character. The vocalists were Mdme. Thaddeus 
Wells, Mr. Selwyn Graham, and Mr. Christian; and 
the instrumentalists were Mr. Nicholson, solo 
flautist; Mr. Lazarus, solo clarinet; Mr. §. 
Hughes, solo ophiclede; and Mr. 8. Kemp, R.A.M., 
pianoforte. Mr. Christian rendered ‘‘ The wreck of 
the Hesperus,” in a highly successful manner, and 
alsothe song from “‘ La Sonnambula” “ AsI view these 
scenes so charming.” ‘There were also some duets 
and trios. The concert in a musical point of view 
was & very successful one. 





A Morning Concert was given at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last by Mr. Santley, 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, and other artists of Mr. 
George Dolby’s party, now on a concert tour through 
the provinces. The following program was per- 
formed :—Trio, ‘‘ Excelsior,” (F. Berger), Miss 
Cafferata, Miss Enriquez, and Mr. Maybrick ; Song, 
“Once again,” (Sullivan), Mr. Edward Lloyd; 
Song, ‘* Why do I love thee yet,” (Linley), Miss 


Sa ; Recit. and Air, ‘‘Thou whose sweet 
seductive grace,” (Herold), Mr. Santley; Air, ‘ Qui 
la voce,” (Bellini), Mdme. Florence Lancia; An- 
dante and Rondo, from Concerto in E minor, for 
pianoforte accompaniment, (arranged by Mendels- 
sohn), Mons. Sainton and Mr. Lindsay Sloper; 
Song, “A Warrior bold,” (Adams), Mr. Maybrick ; 
Song, ‘‘I love my love,’ (Pinsuti), Miss Cafferata ; 
Duet, “ Pronta io son,” (Donizetti), Mdme. Florence 
Lancia and Mr. Santley; Quartet, ‘‘ Over the dark 
blue waters,’ (Weber), Misses Cafferata and Enri- 
quez, Messrs. Lloyd and Maybrick; Duet, ‘ Mira 
Bianca,” (Rossini), Mdme. Florence Lancia and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd; Songs, “ Voice of the Western 
wind,” ‘To Anthea,” (J. L. Hatton), Mr. Santley ; 
Song, ‘“‘ When we are old and grey,” (C. H. Sainton- 
Dolby), Miss Enriquez; Song, ‘*Come into the 
garden, Maud,” (Balfe), Mr. E. Lloyd; Ballad, 
“Good night, sweet Mother,” (Diodonato), Mdme. 
Florence Lancia; Fantasia,. violin, (Sainton), M. 
Sainton; Song, ‘‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding song,” 
(Poniatowski), Mr. Santley; Sestet, ‘‘ Sola, Sola,” 
(Mozart), Mdme. Florence Lancia, Misses Cafferata 
and Enriquez, Messrs. Lloyd, Maybrick and Santley. 
Mr. Santley was in splendid voice and sang with all 
his old fire and energy, and of course was enthusias- 
tically applauded and encored in each of his songs. 
Mdme. Florence Lancia sang the ‘ Puritani” Aria 
to perfection, and was also heard to great advantage 
in the duet with Mr. Santley, and the ballad from 
Tennyson’s ‘‘May Queen;" her pathos in the 
latter was irreproachable. In whatever music she 
undertakes Mdme. Lancia always shows herself an 
accomplished and true artist. Miss Enriquez 
pleased much in Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s song, 
‘* When we are old and grey;” and Mr, Lloyd has 
added to his reputation here by his fine voice and 
artistic singing. Mr. Maybrick always seems over- 
eager to obtain an encore. M. Sainton’s violin 
solos met with great applause as usual. ‘There was 
a very large audience. 





CONCERTS. 





The second Saturday Concert of the winter series 
was given at the Crystal Palace with the following 
selection :— 


Overture, “‘ Die Zaubertlite ” ..........05..5... Mozart, 
Romanza, Di provenza il mar’ dn Traviata”), 
Signor Mottino .... yerdi, 


Air, ‘‘Sweet Bird” ( Pense roso”), Mame. Lem- 
mens -Sherrington ; Flute obbligato, Mr, Alfred 





than his later works, and are therefore but indif- 
ferent foster-children of the Future school. The 
overture was of course excellently performed. In 
the vocal numbers indicated above, Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington brought her admirable powers to 
bear with the best effect, and was recalled after tho 
*Penseroso” air. Signor Mottino is a newcomer. 
His manner is musicianly, but his voice (a high 
baritone) is not strong enough for the Crystal Palace. 
To-morrow Beethoven's Second Symphony will be 
given. 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst., at the Athonwum, 


Camden Road, Mr. David Fisher, the popular 
comedian, introduced his daughter, Miss Mary 


Fisher as a pianiste. Miss Fisher did full justico 
to her various solos. In Beethoven's ‘“ Sonata 
Appassionata” the ‘“ allegro assai” was admirably 
interpreted, whilst the ‘“ Andante” was rendered 
with extreme delicacy. Chopin's ‘“‘ Impromptu” 
was given in capital style, and the ‘ Spinning 
Wheel Song ” of Mendelssohn and * Slumber Song” 
of Schumann were equally meritorious. In Mozart's 
Quartet in E flat, Miss Fisher showed a purity of 
style which augurs well for her future. Mr, 
David Fisher gave a brilliant ana finished perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Sonata in G for violin and piano- 
forte, the last movement being encored. He also 
played the ** Andante” and “ Allegro molto vivace " 
from Mendelssohn’s well-known Concerto. Mr. 
Zerbini deserves recognition for his artistic services, 
and the vocal performers gave great satisfaction to 
the audience. Altogether it was a most enjoyable 
evening. 





THEATRES. 

* Dolly Varden” at the Surrey, is a lengthy 
adaptation of “ Barnaby Rudge” in which Miss 
Virginia Blackwood sustains the double part of 
Dolly and of Miggs. Though the tone of both— 
particularly the latter—is highly coloured, the repre- 
sentation is clever, the go” abundant, the prettier 
shades bright and telling, and the whole result 
delights over-bridge audiences. Miggs is made an 
extremely prominent character, after the manner 
introduced by Mrs. John Wood into this country. 
Of course such a procedure destroys the natural 
balance of the story as it stands in Dickens's pages ; 
but that 1s a secondary consideration: the chief 
object, dramatic effect, is secured by Miss Black- 
wood’s ability. The play is in four acts of five and 
six scenes apiece, and is thus inordinately long. It 
opens with the Maypole scene, and ends with the re- 





Wells... ‘as . Handel. 
Symphony, “The Power of Sound” ee - & yhr. 
Brindisi, ‘Senza Tetto” (‘Il “Guarz any” 

Terr ee ” Gomes. 
Gavotte ...... Wovehese ones . Old French. 
Grand Scena and “Aria, «Quando avran” and 


“Padre, Germani addio” 
Mdme. Lemmens- ~peanatinatenl 
Overture, ‘‘ Rienzi’ 


(iMtimeneo "Ye _ 
oe -+» Mozart. 
. Wagner, 


The admirable iadies of the « ‘* Magic I'lute” over- 
ture can be easily imagined. Spohr’s well-known 
Fourth Symphony, the much-debated ‘ Weihe,” 
followed, and the sound-pictures whether ‘ conse- 
crated"? or ‘ potent”? achieved their usual charm, 
and being rendered in perfect fashion were received 
with manifest gratification. The ‘ Lover's Sere- 
nade” was specially distinguished, thanks to Mr. | 
Reed’s artistic violoncello solo. Mr. Papé likewise 
rendered admirable service elsewhere with the first 
clarinet. 
fort in grief,” was admirably rendered; and prolonged 
applause followed one of the finest performances of 
Spohr’s greatest work that Crystal Palaco audiences | 
have had the fortune to hear. The Gavotte, num- 
bered sixth in the order of the program, is a modern 
orchestral arrangement of a subject based on an old 
French air attributed to Louis XIII. Whether or 
not that monarch composed the air is a matter of 
little import; for there is nothing in it to interest or 
to justify its reproduction. Nevertheless it was en- 
cored, possibly as a curiosity. Wagner's overture, 
‘** Rienzi,” was another first introduction, and was 
listened to attentively and with evident satisfac- 
tion. Not that the progress of Wagnerism in this 
country can be augured from a fact like this. 
“ Rienzi” and ‘ Der fliegende Holliinder” are the 
most unwagnerisch of Wagner's operas, and have 
been repudiated by the composer himself. They 








haye more sensuous beauties, and less “ intention ”’ 


The final allegretto, expressive of * Com- | 


spite of Barnaby from the gallows, the burning of 
The Warren making the fourth tableau. Mr. Corn- 
wall’s Simon Tappertit came after Miss Blackwood 
in public appreciation. Miss Rachel Miller was the 
Barnaby ; Mr. Stacey Joe Willett; Mr. Lee, a cool 
Mr. Chester, made the most of that most artificial and 
impossible character; Mr. Tempest was a vigorous 
Edward Chester. Mrs. Lacey made a buxom and 
bonny Mrs. Varden, and her oppressed husband was 
Played with much quiet humour by Mr. Reid. Mr, 

Vincent had some telling passages as Maypole 
nian Other passages were sustained with a certain 
sense of the fitness of things: at all events the 
Surrey public enjoyed the fare set before them. 
Sanne to Miss Blackwood’s spirited enterprise, 
which has spared no pains in the mise en secne, and 
| thanks also to the effectiveness with which she fills 
both leading parts—the charming Dolly, the insup- 
portable Miggs—the play bids fair to revive the 
ancient glories of the Surrey, and enjoy an enviable 
run. 

The West End houses will soon be in full em- 
ployment, To-morrow Mr. Watts Phillips's drama 
“ Amos Clark” replaces ‘ Montcalm" at the 
Queen’s ; and the Philharmonic opens with “ Gene- 
vieve de Brabant” and Mr. du Terreaux’s lever de 
rideau, ** A Cabinet Secret.” On Monday the Opéra 
Comique uncloses its doors, and Mr. Hingston's 
program will be set forth—Mr. Oxenford's two act 
comedy “A Dream of Love,’ and Mr. Farnie’s 





version of * L’ Gil Crevé; or, the Merry Toxopholites.” 
At the Princess's this week “ Othello” has been 
running; to-morrow “ Macbeth” will be produced. 
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On the same evening Mr. Gilbert's musical extrava- 
ganza ‘* Creatures of Impulse’’ will be revived at the 
Court, vice “ Zampa” withdrawn. Mr. Bandmann 
has been playing ‘‘ Dead or Alive” at the Standard. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The annual Harvest Festival has been celebrated 
this week at the Crystal Palace with a grand vegetable 
trophy and a pastoral fairy piece called “ Autumn 
SI ; or, the Harvest Moon.” The play is written 
by Mr. R. W. Osman, the illustrative music arranged 
by Mr. W. Corri, and the ballet by Mr. W. Rowella. 
The characters consist of two classes—one of mortals, 
who are connected with country employments, and 
the other of immortals, who represent Luna, Moon- 
beam, Pair Star, Silver Ray, and Poppyhead. The 
story is not altogether intelligible, but the scenes 
aro bright, the songs good excerpts from Bishop, 
Mlizabeth Stirling, and other singers of rustic glories; 
the singing and dancing of Miss Caroline Parkes, 
the foot-feats of Miss Lillie Lee and Malle. Adolphe 
ave stirring, and the tableaux of the corn-field and 


brake, moonrise and fairyland reflect great credit on 
Messrs. Fenton and Emden. Of the vegetable display 


sent hy Messrs. Sutton of Reading, the most is made. 


A luge trophy has been erected, consisting of a 
stand one hundred feet high, with towers at each 


end twenty feet high, and one in the centre thirty 
fect high. There is a large museum of over one 
thousand varieties of seeds in glass cases, two hun- 
dred bunches of dried natural grasses, sixty sorts of 
peas and beans, a large collection of clovers and 
yrasses in growth, some very fine cucumbers, huge 
rod mangolds, forty pounds each, potatoes sworn to 
resist disease, ropes of onions, bundles of carrots, 
parsnips, and cabbages. Altogether a rare show 
and atreat to the graminivora who gaze on it. The 
fireworks were repeated last night for Mr. Brock's 
benefit, under more favourable circumstances. 





FRANCE. 





Panis, October 16th. 

A three-act opera produced at the Athenée has a 
decidedly thin dramatic canvas adorned with com- 
mon-place melodies. It is called “L’Alibi,” is 
written by M. Jules Moineaux, and M. Adolphe 
Nibelle supplies the music. The alibi which gives 
its name to the piece is as flimsy a pretence as the 


line of defence on which Mr. Tony Weller so relied. 
An edventurous youns, pe ntleman, Gaston de Mau- 
7 che, om ts overa c vent wi ll, to court Gabrielle 
au boarder, He is surprised and chased, but escapes 


unrecognised, and a sly seamstress in the inn where 
he has taken refuge Lits on a notable device for con- 
cealing him by patting justice off the scent. She moves 
the hauds of the clock back and then instructs Gaston 
to make a hullaballoo, so as to bring the inmates of 
the inn on the spot. Down they all come (for it is 
nicht) in their bed-gowns, expostulating ; down too 
comes the landlord; explanations follow and it is 
made clear to all that at that (supposititious) time of 
night Gaston is a guest at the inn; consequently 
he could not have been at the feet of Gabrielle in 


the convent garden. To wind-up the piece a 


Wn ave is hurried on at some violence to dramatic 
effect, and Gabrielle is made over to the young man 


who has proved his alibi. M. Nibelle’s music is as 
flimsy as M, Moineaux’s story: polkas, mazurkas, 
and other dance-rhythms abound, but of originality 
there is nothing, and distinctive merit is equally 
absent. “ Z' Alibi” was intended for the Opéra 
Comique; but it is unlikely to make its mark 
anywhere. 

The “Cid” at the Frangais is a magnificent 
revival, but the result is doubtful. Paris is apt to 
be bored with archwological exactness, and laughs 
at outrageous armour and costumes, however cor- 
rect. The new tragedian, M. Mounet Sully, who 
was so deservedly applauded at his début in Racine’s 
** Andromaque,” has achieved a new triumph in 
the part of the warrior Rodrigue, while he is ably 
supported by Mdlle. Rousseil. 

The Chatelet opened on Saturday for the revival 
of Bardou's * Patrie.” The third performance was 
in aid of the fund for the relief of the emigrating 





families of Alsace-Lorraine, and an enthusiastic 
manifestation took place, for the play treats of the 
invasion of Holland by the Spaniards: an allegory 
for that of France by the Germans. Victorien 
Sardou personally superintended the rehearsals, and 
due attention has been paid to scenery and detail. 

Gounod’s ‘* Deur Reines” has been read at the 
Italien, and its production may now be considered 
settled. The libretto has been ruthlessly cut about 
by the censor, to the disgust of Legouvé. M. F. 
Berton is engaged for the principal male part, while 
Malle. Sarah Bernhardt, of the Odeon, will be en- 
trusted with the réle of the heroine. 

A professor of the piano, named Marasti, was 
crossing the Avenue Lacuée,‘on Friday night, when 
he was accosted by an individual miserably clothed, 
who implored his charity. He offered the man some 
sous, but the latter suddenly seized on the watch 
and chain of his benefactor, and took to flight in the 
direction of the Mazas prison. The professor, 
recovering his astonishment at such an act of 
audacity set off in pursuit of the malefactor and 
overtook him. A struggle ensued, and the thief, 
finding himself overmatched, drew out a knife, but 
was unable to use it as ho was in a moment thrown 
down with violence on the pavement. Some pas- 
sengers then cathe up to inquire what had happened, 
and on examining the man, who remained motionless 
on the ground, discovered to their astonishment that 





he had ceased to live. Death had been caused by 
a rupture of the vertebral column. The corpse was 
taken to the police-station in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. M. Marasti, who had been at first arrested, 
was liberated on the following morning. 





ITALY. 





Minan, October 9th. 

On Tuesday last Verdi's ever-welcome opera ‘Un 
Ballo in Maschera’’ was put on the stage at the 
Teatro dal Verme. The executants were Signora 
Fanny Saar, Signora Lemaire, Signora Maria Riza- 
relli, Signor Alessandro Boetti, and Signor Faentini- 
Galassi. The theatre was crowded to excess in 
every part, and presented a most brilliant appear- 
ance. The public, however, for some reason or 
other, was in a very bad humour, and was very spar- 
jing of applause, while a round of hisses every now 
and again showed they were by no means indifferent 
to what was going on. Signor Boetti has a most 
antipatica voice and a personal appearance by no 





;means prepossessing, and during the whole evening 


did not succeed in obtaining the faintest applause ; 
on the contrary the public vented its ill-humour on 
him and showed him no mercy. The baritone 
Faentini-Galassi, delivered his cantabile “ Alla vita 
che U arride” very well indeed, and was much ap- 
plauded in it, but afterwards either his voice or. his 
courage failed him, and disappointed those who 
expected to hear the celebrated air of the fourth act 
given with at least a little colouring and sentiment. 
But no, there was nothing, and the air, perhaps the 
most beautiful written by Verdi for the baritono 
voice, fell flat. The basses we will not speak of. 
As for the ladies, we already had heard Signora Saar 
at the Scala, where she sang in the Quaresima 
Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz,’ and was much ap- 
plauded. She has a magnificent voice of good com- 
pass and a good stage presence. She is besides an 
experienced and talented actress, and the public was 
by no means sparing of applause for her. In fact, 
she sustained the opera, and was the only artist who 
was really liked. Signora Rizarelli has a most 
pleasant little voice, and sings remarkably well, but 
until her voice becomes more powerful she can never 
make a good effect in a large theatre. Signora 
Lemaire has not a contralto voice, but that of mezzo- 
soprano, and can therefore only blame herself if the 
public took no notice of her, for it was impossible to 
hear her in the part of the Maga, which requires 
the voice of a heavy contralto. 

On Wednesday the opera was repeated, but with 
no better success. On Thursday the last representa- 
tion of the “‘ Ugonotti,” when the theatre was again 
crowded in every part. Signora Pozzoni was repeat- 
edly applauded during the evening, as was also Sig- 











nor Anastasi. Signora Pozzoni has a magnificent 





voice, a most seductive appearance, sings well and 
acts finely. She is quite young, and cannot fail to 
make a most brilliant career. She leaves on the 
12th, for Cairo, where she is a great favourite, hav- 
ing made immense effect as Aida in Verdi's opera 
when it was produced there last year. 

On Sunday “ Un Ballo in Maschera” was given 
with a new tenor, M. Joulain, whom you may re- 
member, as he sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre some 
six or seven years ago in ‘‘ Lucia.” If you remember 
him, you will recollect that he shouted excessively, 
and made little or no effect. Well, he has gone on 
shouting until he has no voice left, and when an 
artist has neither voice nor method, what can he ex- 
pect? He should expect such a reception as that 
which the Dal Verme public gave him on the two 
nights he sang. 

To-night we aro to have ‘‘ La Favorita,” with the 
celebrated Galletti, the young Spanish tenor Aram- 
buro, and M. Barré. 

“Don Giovanni” will be given in the course of 
the season, in which Mdme. Saar will sustain the 
part of Donna Anna. 

For the Carnival at the Scala they talk of “ La 
Regina di Saba” of Gounod, of ‘* Simon Boccanegra” 
of Verdi, which would be given in a modified form 
and under the direction of the illustrious author ; 
and Glinka’s opera, ‘‘ La vita per lo Czar,” a work 
which has never been given in Italy. It is also said 
that there is some probability of Gounod coming 
here to direct his new opera “ Poliuto,” which he 
has recently terminated, but which in consequence 
of some difference with the impresario of the Opera 
he will not allow to be given for the first time in 
Paris. Chi vivra vedra. 

At the Carcano Donizetti's celebrated tragic opera, 
“ Maria di Rohan” has been given, but until 
another Ronconi has been found this opera can 
never please. At this theatre it was executed in- 
famously. 





AMERIOA. 





New Yorr, October 2nd. 

Mdme. Pauline Lucca made her American début 
on Monday night, as Selika in Meyerbeer’s “ Afri- 
caine.” The Academy of Music welcomed her 
enthusiastically, with all the éclat that fashion and 
numbers could lend toan audience. The impression 
here is that the selection of this work was not 
favourable to the full demonstration of the prima 
donna’s peculiar talents. It has several grand and 
passionate situations, and one heroic incident, but 
its general character is that of sombre intensity, and 
the impression made by Mdme. Lucca was, that she 
fell short of the heavy tragedy requirements of the 
role. This admission must be made in the face of 
the fact that she is identified with the réle and has 
held it against all rivals ever since it was originally 
produced. That she bas done so, is owing to her 
dramatic genius and her lyric force, undoubtedly ; 
but while acknowledging these qualifications, it was 
impossible to avoid the conviction that that genius 
was fitted for lighter parts. Mdme. Lucca sang the 
music unexceptionably. Her powerful voice, pecu- 
liar in its breadth and emphasis, rather than in its 
quality or compass, and remarkable for the calibre 
of its mezzo tones, was given wholly to the portrayal 
of the passion and pathos of the story, and never 
once lent itself to empty tours de force. Whatever 
success she achieved was, therefore, a genuine 
artistic one, quite unique in our operatic annals, 
and was dramatic rather than vocal; but it 
was a success which convinced rather than moved. 
Her critics said that it was admirable throughout, 
but they did not acknowledge that it was electric. 
The cast of the opera was a strong one, introducing 
several new artists. Mdme. Leyvielli, as Inez, and 
Signor Abrugnedo, the tenor, as Vasco, won fayour- 
able encomiums. The latter possessed none of the 
brilliant vocal qualifications of a Wachtel, and the 
sweetness of his voice will not renew the memories 
of Mario; but it is nevertheless a manly, resonant 
voice, capable of occasional flights above the staff, 
and managed always with discretion and good taste. 
We see in him an intelligent, conscientious artist, 
who will grow with subsequent roles upon the public, 
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The Nelusko, upon which so much depends, was 
saved from the buffoonery which Signor Graziani in 
his best moments conferred upon the savage. Sig- 
nor Moriami made it at least an earnest if a trifle 
too impetuous part, and was encored after the sing- 
img of the “ Adamaster” invocation. The adjuncts 
of the opera were tolerably well attended to. The 
Ship scene and the Mancanilla tree were new scenes, 
managed with ingenuity and displaying considerable 
scenic beauty. The ensemble of the work, however, 
betrayed a lack of rehearsals, and reminded us 
freshly of the inadvisability of producing heavy 
spectacular operas without the necessary discipline 
and preparation of weeks. 

Just now the Rubinstein enthusiasm is slightly 
over-doing itself. The average concert-goer is not 
sufficiently informed musically to know the Latin 
and Greek of Rubinstein’s greatness. In fact, his 
musical information is not sufficient to enable him 
to apprehend the vernacular of current classical 
music. Theodore Thomas and the Atlantic Garden 
have done much in a short space to educate our 
public up to an ideal standard of appreciation, but 
they have not yet given us that ideal public which 
will tear its hair over Beethoven and go into frenzy 
over Bach. No, processes are very slow: public 
taste advances by generations, not by seasons. All 
that the average concert-goer possesses at present 
is a pretty accurate, and, on the whole, pretty honest 
taste for effective musical commonplaces. He knows 
melody when he hears it, and he likes rapidity, 
vehemence, and dash. Physical advantages catch 
his attention quicker than emotional grace or in- 
tellectual culture. We know him of old. He flung 
up his hat for Piccolomini, and roared like any 
sucking dove over Jullien. It was only last season 
that he became nobly mad over Wachtel’s chest C, 
and utterly ignored Santley’s exquisite method. 
Musical history in this city is fullof him. Now he 
believes that Theodore Thomas and the Atlantic 
Garden have lifted him to the plane of fervid dis- 
crimination. And he is proving his knowledge and 
enthusiasm by applauding those features of Herr 
Rubinstein’s playing which are least worthy of 
thoughtful attention. 

Mr. Edmund Yates having made all his fuss 
before he lectured, managed this last and one 
would think most important affair of all with a 
great deal of quiet. The lecture really had no 
saliency. It was cheerful, and not on the whole 
immoral; but it reminded one of poor Arthur 
Sketchley. It was not so to speak, created for this 
market, and gives one a poor opinion of the English 
market! It is not now difficult to understand why 
our British cousins, seize with such avidity upon 
our Artemus Wards, now that we have heard Yates. 
In New York we have a plethora of lectures : lectures 
are our forte, and we grow impatient of poor impor- 
tations from abroad. Somebody remarked to a well- 
known reviewer, who was present on the night of 
Mr. Yates’s display, ‘I’m afraid Yates has brought 
his coals to Newcastle.” ‘‘Coals!’’ said he, turn- 
ing sharply round; ‘Cinders! sir. Cindors!” 








Mrs. James Austin, whose husband is connected 
with the advertising department of the Gallery of 
Illustration, having been deprived of his society for 
several days, went to his place of business to look 
after him. He received her with a brutal blow on 
the eye, which knocked her down insensible. At 
Marlborough Street Police Court he received on 
Tuesday the sentence of four months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour. 


“Gor save De Last Rosz.”—It is difficult for 
foreigners, unacquainted with the character of 
our different musical entertainments in London, 
to judge fairly of the taste of English musical 
audiences. Many years ago, a violoncellist of 
repute in Paris, was engaged to perform a solo at 
the London Philharmonic Concerts. He assured 
me that he had studied the taste of the English, 
and com a fantasia on favourite themes 
“Got save de last rose” that would have success. 
After the rehearsal, he wisely substituted a com- 
position by Romberg. When I read, too, of the 
costly prima donnas of the Italian Operas conde- 
scending to gratify John Bull with their affected 
and often disguised version of our domestic lyrics, 
“The last rose,” and ‘* Sweet home,” I cannot 
but regard this pandering to popular taste as a me- 
ajucholy abuse of God's gifts.—Hlla’s Record, 1872, 











THE BAYREUTH TRILOGY. 

A correspondent writes regarding the coming per- 
formance at Bayreuth :—I hear wonders of the plans 
definitively adopted by Richard Wagner, and hailed 
with wild enthusiasm by his thousands of wor- 
shippers—to whom he has deigned to intimate them 
in his wonted autocratic manner—with respect to 
the stage machinery, orchestral arrangements, and 
general organisation of the huge theatre now in 
course of construction under his directions, for the 
production of his Trilogy : a work which he declares 
to be the offspring of his ripe genius, all those pre- 
ceding it having been merely feelers, in the right 
direction of course, but rather leading up to a new 
musical era, than belonging to that era itself. 
Cela promet/ The orchestra is to be constructed 
ona scale of grandeur unprecedented in theatrical 
annals; fifty first and second violins, and every- 
thing else in proportion. None but first-class execu- 
tants will be enrolled in its ranks. Monsters of 
antediluvian size and appalling aspect to which an 
elephant will seem a puppy-dog, are to appear upon 
the stage, and comport themselves in such manner 
as might be expected from their great dimensions 
and the traditional accounts of their ferocity. The 
whole supernatural menagerie of Nothern lore will 
be exhibited upon the Bayreuth boards; and, truly, 
those who have secured a ticket costing £32 for the 
first performance of the Trilogy—in I cannot tell 
how many acts, spread over several evenings of five 
hours apiece—have a certain right to look forward 
to something out of the way, considering the price 
of admission, and the severity of the trial to which 
they propose voluntarily to submit themselves. 
Wagnerians are still going round with the hat, de- 
spite the golden results of Wagner lotteries, Wagner 
savings-boxes, &c. ; for the theatre itself will scarcely 
be completed under £50,000, and all the devils, 
angels, gods, giants, dragons, serpents, flying wolves, 
and other mythological phenomena of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied will cost ‘‘ a power of money.” Wilful 
Wagner will have his way, however; and I have no 
doubt that the means will be forthcoming for the 
realisation of all his fantastic schemes. It is acom- 
fort to think that, unless the leading theatres of 
Europe shall be rebuilt according to the Wagnerian 
pattern, there is no chance for some years to come 
—perhaps for all time—of hearing the Trilogy any- 
where except at Bayreuth. 











A CARD FROM MR. CHARLES 
MATHEWS. 





Mr. Charles Mathews desires the publication of 
the following circular, the object of which is self- 
apparent :— 

Mr. Charles Mathews presents his compliments to 
the whole human race, and begs to state that, much 
as he 4oves his fellow creatures, he finds it impossible 
to provide for the necessities of even the small popu- 
lation of London alone, The enormous number of 
applications for assistance he daily receives, chiefly 
from total strangers, makes it necessary for him to 
apologise for not entirely supporting the applicants 
and their families ; and it is with shame he is obliged 
to confess himself unable to accomplish so desirable 
an object. He has had quite enough to do to fight 
through his own difficulties, and has been and is still 
labouring at a time of life when many men would be 
glad to be sitting quietly by their firesides, in the 
hope of acquiring a small independence for his old 
age, which endeavour would be completely frustrated 
were he to devote all his hard-earned savings to the 
necessities of others. He hereby declares, upon his 
oath, that though he has lately travelled thousands 
of miles, and met with all the success he could wish, 
and is at the present moment basking in the sun- 
shine of public favour, he is not a millionaire; and 
though warmly attached to his species in the plural, 
he has at last learnt to value it in the singular—his 
specie having become equally dear tohim. It is not 
that he ‘‘loves Cwsar less, but that he loves Rome 
more.” He admits the force of the old quotation, 
‘‘Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco,” but 
he offers this new translation: ‘“ Haying so long 








suffered distress of his own, he has learnt—though 
rather late—to feel for the necessities of the one 
who is most in want of assistance—namely himself!” 








TWO VIEWS OF MR. BOUCICAULT. 





A unique instance of criticism is presented in the 
latest number of the American Atheneum. The 
writer is reviewing Mr. Boucicault, and in the early 
portion of his review makes the following modest 
claims for him: 


Mr. Boucicault, indeed, is a perfect epitome of 
almost every quality on which other playwrights 
pride themselves. What is to be found in each of 
them severally is to be found combined in him. Do 
you wish the stirring domestic interest of Byron? 
Go to Boucicault. Or the epigrammatic small talk 
of Mr. Robertson? Go to Boucicault. Or the 
fine poetic feeling and fairy fancies of Mr. Gilbert ? 
Go to Boucicault. Or is it sensation, or humour, or 
farce—spirited satires on fashionable life, or broad 
transcripts of low Irish character? For each and 
all of these, go to Boucicault. In short, whatever 
feature you fancy most in the productions of your 
favourite modern authors—wit, fancy, sensation, 
pathos, burlesque, comedy, or tragedy—you will find 
reflected, in sharp and vivid outlines, in the works 
of this most versatile and scintillating genius. 

This is amusing, to say the least, and it would 
have been more so had the writer endeavoured to 
consistently maintain it. Toward the last, however, 
his judgment rapidly wears round, and in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the critique are found these 
qualifications : 

His originality is confined to the combination of 
borrowed materials. For invention he has time; 
but is too prolific a writer to have time for much in 
the way of imagination. He contrives clever scenes, 
striking mechanical effects, telling situations, and by 
the aid of paint and gold leaf and machinery adds 
effect 1o the plots he has appropriated. But there 
his originality and much of his meritend. He would 
have made a successful upholsterer, but never an 
original and poetic dramatist, 

But how much can the opinion of a writer be worth 
who does not know his own mind for ten consecutive 
minutes ? 








MUSIC AND DANCING LICENSES. 





On Friday the Middlesex magistrates sat at 
Clerkenwell Green to consider applications for 
licenses for music anddancing. Mr. H. Kemshead 
presided. Mr. Poland applied for a licence for 
music and dancing for the Royal Music Hall, High 
Holborn. Mr. Sweasey had been licensed for many 
years for music without a single complaint, but he 
wished to add dancing toit, so that there might be 
a little accompaniment of dancing to songs without 
fear of being mulcted in heavy fines through the 
interference of common informers. He could 
promisethat Mr. Sweasey had nointention whatevor 
of having ballets, ballet-girls, or anything beyond 
what he had stated. The Court granted the 
license for music only. 

Mr. John Baum applied for a license to the 
Cremorne Gardens, otherwise called The Stadium. 
The bench was full, and the Court and its precincts 
were densely crowded by persons who appeared to 
take a great interest in the proceedings. Mr. 
John Baum was present, surrounded by a host of 
friends. Mr. Serjeant Parry, in opening the 
proceedings, said he had the honour to appoar 
on bebalf of Mr. John Baum, the applicant 
in this case, and he believed he was right in 
saying that this was an application for music and 
dancing or for music only, whichever the court 
should think fit to grant. Last year this license 
was refused for the first time in twenty-seven years, 
and the reason why it wag refused on that occa- 
sion he did not know, nor would he refer to it any 
further than to say that some misapprehension on 
the part of the counsel who then appeared for Mr. 
Baum occurred in not calling certain witnesses, 
but no blame whatever was attecbed to him. Tho 
Cremorne Gardens was a large public garden, 
covering 10 or 12 acres, and had been licensed by 
the bench for more than a quarter of a century, 
and it was to the applicant a matter of very great 
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importance. The learned counsel then referred to! red her prospects of success—she very speedily 


the fact that the bench had granted a license to 
the Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
and to the Holborn Casino, and others, and said 


made it felt that she had fair pretensions to the 
opinion which had been elsewhere given of her, 
Her voice, though she was still young, had evidently 


he could not conceive that the bench would) suffered from the frightful wear and tear to which 


stultify themselves by refusing this license. 


Ile | Verdi's music exposes all singers who are rash 


thought they ought to have some solid and sub-| enough to become its interpreters. Nevertheless, 
stantial reason for refusing it. ‘There was not the | her manner was good, when she did not strain after 


slightest whisper against the proprietor. 


Mr. | effect, and so long as she was content to rely upon 


aum held a lease of these gardens for twenty-one | purely level singing. The quality of her tone was 
years from the widow of the late proprietor, Mrs,| somewhat metallic, and therefore occasionally 
Simpson, at a rental of £3000 a year, and when he| harsh; yet it was resonant and full, and when not 


entered into the agreement for the lease of the 
gardens it was an historical fact that the license 
for dancing followed as a matter of course. He 
trusted under these circumstances, the bench 
would pause before they ruined his client, as they 
certainly would do by taking the license away, as 
he had a great and serious pecuniary interest 
in the property, and unless reasons of the highest 
moral and social character were given, he (the 
learned serjeant) hoped the bench would grant 
the license. If the bench refused the license, it 
would substantially rob Mr. Baum of his invested 
interests. After some other observations upon 
the opposition by Mr. Canon Cromwell, he called 
Mr. Jobn Baum, who gave his evidence with great 
clearness and apparent truthfulness, and said he 
had been proprietor of the Cremorne Gardens for 
three years, which he held under a lease from 
Mrs. Simpson for twenty-one years, and had had 
a license from this court for two years. If it had 
not had a music and dancing license he most 
certainly would not have paid the money he had 
paid for it. He held a dramatic license from the 
magistrates of Kensington, and had spent, of his 
own money over £10,000 in improvements in the 
gardens, and had never had any complaint what- 
ever for any disturbance or anything of the kind. 

‘The license for music and dancing was refused 
by a majority of 22 to 7. The license for music 
only was refused by a majority of 22 to 8, 





THE OPERA SEASON OF ’57. 





From * Tinsleys’ Magazine.” | 

If the revival of the long suspended action of Her 
Majesty's Theatre had in the previous year been 
attonded with less success than had been antici- 
pated, the opening for the season of 1857 augured 
even more brilliantly—that is, supposing it had 
been possible to accept Mr, Lumley’s announce- 
ments as deserving of credit. That those announce- 
ments were for the most part credited, may, how- 
ever, be taken for fact, inasmuch as on Tuesday, 
April, 14, there was scarcely a nook unoccupied, 
The familiar faces that of yore were wont to 
be recognised were again seen in their old 
places, whilst the associations of past times 
were revived with a zest which none but the 
habitués could appreciate or understand, Ex- 
poctation had, doubtless, brought a large portion 
of the audience together; for the opening of 
1857 was to be inaugurated with the appearance 
of several stars that had long shone in the con- 
tinental horizon, but as yet had not displayed any of 
their brilliancy in our colder hemisphere. But a vast 
proportion of the company were gathered together, 
as «a matter of course, to evince their interest in 
the future well-being of the establishment, and to 
greet the second year’s efforts to reconstitute Her 
Mujesty’s Theatre, as it once was, a permanent 
home for the rendering of purely Italian opera, 

The work produced on this occasion was Donizetti's 
chef @aeuvre * La Favorita,” which—written by that 
successful composer, when he was at the zenith of 
his fame, for the Grand Opéra of Paris—has ever 
since been given in every great theatre of continental 
celebrity with increased success, and received with 
unwavering satisfaction. The leading female rdle, 
Leonora, was given to an unknown prima donna, 
Mille. Spezia, who had been spoken of in high 
terms of praise by most of the continental critics, 
and who now came to claim, if not to win, 
the same good opinion from a London public. 
Although this lady was almost overwhelmed by ner- 
yousness on her entrée—which toa great extent mar- 


| overpowered by the band—which was much too 
joften the case—made its way to the extreme 
| corners of the house. In flexibility it was perhaps 
la little deficient; but I wished to abstain from 
|giving a decided opinion on that point, until I 
| had heard her in another opera, when undoubtedly, 
from the success she gained on her d2but, she might 
obtain greater confidence than could be expected on 
|the trying occasion of appearing before so critical 
an audience as that of Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
supposed to be, In figure Mdlle. Spezia was short 
and slight, with a face not absolutely beautiful, but 
most expressive for histrionie purposes. Her acting 
was, for the most part, intelligent and judicious, with, 
however, a slight tendency now and then to exaggera- 
tion. In the last act of the opera, when so much is 
demanded of the prima donna, she reminded me very 
much of Mdme. Stolz, and showed undoubted 
| characteristics of talent and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the situation. 





In Signor GiugliniI must confess to have been 
somewhat disappointed. His voice was a pure 
Italian tenor, with considerable flexibility, and a 
most happy blending of the head and chest notes, 
but it was rather light than robust in quality, and 
when put to its utmost stretch, failed to produce 
those startling effects for which Rubini, Tamberlik, 
and even Mario, had always been so largely 
effective. It was a voice of the Calzolari and 
Gardoni class, very manageable and pure in intona- 
tion, and capable of producing pleasing results. 
Signor Giuglini’s singing of the exquisite romanza 
of the last act, ‘‘ Spirto gentil,”’ proved him to be an 
accomplished artist, while its unanimous re-demand, 
most heartily expressed, secured the success which 
was promised from the opening of the opera, and 
placed him in the foremost rank of modern Italian 
tenors. Signor Vialetti débuted as a basso profondo 
in the character of Baldassar, but did not produce 
any great sensation. He hada full deep voice, but 
his manner was rough, and at times his intonation 
was not of the truest. Signor Beneventano played 
the réle of the king, and manifested all the 
qualifications which might have made him a 
great singer, if he had only been at the pains to 
study patiently and assiduously. His tone was 
metallic, and his manner very rough; but he might 
have taken a very high rank if he would but have 
done his best to restrain his energies, and to hold 
his voice under due management and controf. The 
little part of Inez was intrusted to Mdlle. Ramos, 
a débutante from Turin, who showed symptoms of 
becoming a really valuable seconda donna. The 
chorus was tolerably steady, but the band was—like 
its new conductor, Signor Bonetti—much too de- 
monstrative. It completely drowned the voices 
again and again, and exhibited an utter disregard 
of light and shade. There were all the elements of 
a first-rate band at Siguor Bonetti’s command, but 
the performers had to learn that they were sub- 
servient to the singers, and not intended to over- 
whelm them—a result they never once accomplished 
during the whole season. 

Immediately that Mdlle. Piccolomini arrived, she 
appeared in the “ Traviata,” when Giuglini under- 
took the part of Arturo, and increased the favourable 
opinion he had already made. After this he sang in 
the “* Lucia di Lammermoor,” the “ Trovatore,’’* ‘I 
Puritani,” and “Il Don Giovanni,” and rapidly 
mounted in public appreciation to the highest point 
he ever was able to attain. As an actor he made 
no way, since of histrionic talent he did not 
possess a particle; but this was forgiven, be- 
cause of the beauty of his voice, which acted 
upon the ear with an amount of fascination 








that almost wholly disarmed criticism. So much, 
indeed, was this the case, that the somewhat ex- 
aggerated praise was permitted to pass almost 
unchallenged—that ‘he was at once acknowledged 
as a tenor unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, since the 
days of Rubini, and took at once the highest position 
attainable by vocal talent.” Malle. Ortolani, whose 
appearance, on Tuesday, April 28th, was proclaimed 
as a success unprecedented since the début of Grisi, 
failed to obtain the good opinion of such hearers as 
were not likely to be satisfied with mere mediocrity, 
or amused with the trials of unfinished executants. 
Could applause have made a success, Mdlle. Ortolani 
would undoubtedly have won as genuine an evidence 
of so satisfactory a reception as had ever been wit- 
nessed within the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
but it was got up, and was as insincere as it was 
dishonest, besides being so overdone, that its 
dissimulation was palpable enough to be little else 
than disgusting. It had its just reward almost im- 
mediately ; for no singer of either the older or the 
newer times that I have heard ever more thoroughly 
‘‘fell through” with the public, or became more 
conspicuously discarded. Malle. Ortolani fought 
bravely against the public disinclination to listen to 
her; but Mr Lumley, by his practice of puffing and 
habit of getting up applause that turned out to be 
fictitious, put aside all chance she might have had, 
if pretension to familiarity had been less prominent, 
and if the second-rate character of her ability had 
been admitted. 








AnAtysts AND Critics.—The introduction of 
the ‘‘ Zauberfléte ” overture into the program gave 
the Crystal Palace musical annotator another 
opportunity of claiming to be the discoverer of 
the secret source from whence Mozart drew his 
inspiration in providing his final opera with a 
prelude. The unshelving of a sonata by Clementi 
(said to be one of the works which that composer 
relied upon to assert his equality with the Salz- 
burg musician in a friendly contest) has brought 
to light the fact that the first two bars of the 
overture are identical with those of the sonata ; 
consequently the charges brought against our 
friend Wolfgang of having borrowed from Sebas- 
tian Bach are abandoned, and he is now accused 
of pilfering from a much less prolific source, in 
fact from a presumptuous rival of inferior talent. 
We presume it always will be the favourite 
occupation of musical analysts to father a number 
of old Dry-as-dusts with the honour of having 
suggested the principal subjects of their suc- 
cessors’ works. There seems, indeed, to be an 
endless pleasure in detracting from the veneration 
shown the inventive genius of great composers, 
and in attempting to prove that that which the 
world considers original is to clearer understand- 
ings a well disguised imitation. Clementi’s sonata 
and Mozart’s overture indubitably commence 
alike, but it does not follow from the coincidence 
of certain notes used similarly by two compcsers 
that the one copied the other. As well might we 
affirm that every epistle which commences with 
the usual formula is a copy of an earlier missive. 
It requires but little perception to discover that 
Mozart’s overture has nothing in common with 
Clementi’s sonata except the juxtaposition of 
certain notes. Mozart's originality showed itself 
in the treatment of these notes in connection with 
others forming two more distinct subjects, rathay 
than in any particular employment of the notes 
used by Clementi. The episodes introduced are 
really the life and soul of the composition, and 
these certainly cannot be traced to Clementi. If 
musical analysts will not be content to let the 
world believe in Mozart's originality they might 
at least refer to a more likely source of inspiration 
than the one they have hit upon in the present 
instance, for they assuredly never could have 
suggested the beautiful melodies, the rich har- 
monies, the striking rhythms, the natural and yet 
unhackneyed progressions, and the brilliant in- 
strumentation which characterise the Zauberflite 
overture.—Standard, 








Ho.toway’s Prtis.—Wsakness axp Denitity.—Unless the 
blood be kept in a pure state, the constitution must be weakened 
and disease supervene. These wonderful Pills possess the power 
of neutralising and removing all contaminations of the blood and 
system generelly. They quietly but certainly overcome all 
obstructions ten to produce ill-health, and institute regular 
actions in the organs that are faulty from derangement or 
debility. The dyspeptic, weak, and nervous "at rely upon 
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REVIEWS. 





Other Countries. By Mason WintrAm Morrison 
Bety. With maps and illustrations. Two vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1872. 

Major Bell is not a practical scribe, but, like most 
military men who have served abroad, he has seen 
much that is interesting, and he has evidently the 
faculty of observation—in excess perhaps of that 
of description. Gossip about India, Australia, and 
Japan has always a charm for stay-at-homes, how- 
ever higgledy-piggledy may be the notes taken; and 
Major Bell’s narrative, though often jerky and 
confused, has plenty of amusing passages. Some 
amusement too may be derived from the Major's 
manner—especially from its unexpectedness, so to 
speak, Curious notions and expressions suddenly 
come upon the reader with startling effect, often 
leaving him in the dark as to the Major's real 
meaning. Here is an instance. The author is 
recording a kindness done to him by two comrades, 
and adds, “I don’t give your name, M——-; I with- 
hold yours Dr. 8., because I have no authority to 
emblazon your good deeds; but if you will accept this 
offering in acknowledgment cf kindness received, 
then you will add to my happy obligation, and 
without claiming the fortieth, will deepen my hope 
in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth verses of one of 
the brilliant chapters of Matthew.” The delightful 
vagueness of this reference (calculated to send a 
reader skimming through the whole Gospel in order 
to find out the exact quotation) is surpassed by the 
exquisite qualification of the Evangelist as “ bril- 
liant.”. As though St. Matthew were an Edmond 
About! 

Were Moses mentioned in Major Bell’s pages we 
should expect to find him alluded to as “that 
intelligent officer.” 

Major Bell has plenty of gossip concerning 
Bombay, Poonah, Ahmednugger, Umballa, Benares, 
and Calcutta, with all the panorama of life in India. 
Simla, the hope of humble Europe men, clinging to 
the wooded side of Jakko and the other hills which 
adjoin it with its well-kept Mall, its street of English, 
its bazaar of native stores, its detached bungalows, 
its half dozen hotels, its club, its church, attracts 
for a season the haute volée of Indian society. Here, 
from early spring to late autumn, assemble in 
different detachments, as leave empowers them, 
those who, for ten out of the twelve months in the 
year, in isolated positions all over the great plain of 
Hindostan, give the best days of their lives to the good 
of their country. Here sojourns the cream of Society. 
Here during the Major's visit with his hussars (in 
1868) Lord and Lady Mayo received, and V.C.’s, 
C.B.’s and generals were ‘tas thick as brambles in 
an English hedge.” The dinners were excellent, 
the dances charming, the theatricals highly-spiced 
with personalities. At one of them appeared on a 
punkah forming part of the scene, a medallion struck 
in honour of a financier of that period, crowned with 
evergreen and illustrated with the simple motto “ De- 
ficit.’ Here the resident breathes a sharp clear air, 
wanders in magnificent forests of rhododendrons, 
and views matchless sunsets bewitching the lower 
Himalayas. Simla stretches across miles of forest, 
with one end as far (in point of time) from the 
other as London isfrom Brighton. A characteristic 
native city is Benares. Amid its narrow streets 
where two men, walking side by side, must separate 
when they meet a sacred cow; amid its temples 
without end, and mosques; amid open shops of 
brass workers, riband workers, workers in gold and 
silver lace (kincob), sweetmeat sellers, fruit sellers, 
wooden toy dealers, you may pass hours and be 
amused; and from the minarets of Aurungzebe’s 
mosque you can get a good general view over the 
narrow and contracted streets from which you ascend. 
The cow is sacred, and also the monkey, owing to 
a legend which the Major relates. Sometime in 
in the dark ages there lived a hero, Rama; and at 
the same period flourished ‘‘ Hanumat, General of 
monkeys.” Rama started from the north of India 


to take Ceylon; but when he got to ‘‘ Maunama- 
durashevagungarameserum” that is to say to the 
end of India, he found to his grief that he could not 
get any farther because of the watex, In this per- 





plexity he was very nearly turning back, when 4 
monkey (General Hanumat, probably) offered his 
own and his brothers’ tails, whereby to bridge over 
the difficulty; and Rama crossed. Arrived in 
Ceylon, he recovered his wife, Sita, and took pos- | 
session of the island. When he got north again, 
and before he betook himself to the dwellings of the 
gods, Hanumat was declared god and preserver of | 
men in proportion as they preserved monkeys; and 
at Benares his temple is fixed—a handsome red 
building, outside which swarms of live monkeys are 
left at liberty, and commit no few depredations on 
the gardens of their bimanous worshippers. 
Bell describes a religious ceremony 
witnessed. 


Major 
which he 


Passing along this gala street, we came at last to 
where a square place opened out from off it, and 
fronted one of the Visi Nagram’s houses. In this 
square were gathered a lot of mummers and a 
motley crowd. Onaraised platform in the centre 
of the place a child-god was kneeling, dressed in 
gold tissue, a bow in his hand. For some time 
nothing more happened, but at last a stir was made, 
and with a perfect hurricane of noise, and amid a 
desolation of disorder, a procession poured forth | 
from the square, down the street up which he had 
come, and to the large open square where we had 
witnessed the bridal procession and mounted the 
elephant. TFirst, a man in red, with silver locks and 
a huge mask, ran away down the street; then a 
mounted native soldier followed ; then more soldiers | 
and mummers, differently dressed, and guarding | 
two god-boys, robed in gold and painted. With a 
deafening accompaniment of tom-toms, conch shells, 
horns, trumpets, cymbals, they poured forth from 
the place and down the narrow street in dusty con- 
fusion ; amid the noise and bustle of which the only 
impassive creatures were two ponies with purple 
tails and our nose-painted elephant. The day 
waned as the noise waxed, and a short interlude of 
semi-darkness between the set of the sun and the 
rise of a full moon showed up to advantage the 
hundreds of little oil lamps, and the many flaring 
hand-torches dripping with fire. The most tremen- 
dous din prevailed, constan’: tom-toming, screaming, 
and shouting. The main open place or square, full 
of people, had in its centre a raised platform round 
which were grouped some half dozen elephants 
carrying European or Hindoo dignitaries. Towards 
this platform the two golden gods we were following 
proceeded. When they reached it, there ascended 
first a man who seemed mortal, yet on his neck 
fell two other god-boys dressed in red, who 
were already on the platform. After him our two 
golden gods ascended, and prostrating themselves 
before the red gods, were raised by them and fer- 
vently embraced. At these touching parts of the 
drama the surging crowd shouted hoarsely (with a 
sound like the German “ hoch ’’) * holy, holy !’’ the 
torches waved incessantly, the little natural light | 
there was being dimmed by the fumes proceeding | 
from alternately blue and red lights: tomtoms beat, | 
cymbals clashed, the “holy” shouts burst out 
louder and louder, and the elephant with the 
painted nose stood still. After the embraces had 
taken place a (I presume) master of the ceremonies 
arranged the occupiers of the platform. In the fore- 
ground were the four gods, and a goddess who had 
come from no one knows where, at least I don’t. A | 
goddess in kincob, perhaps Sita; but if so, which 
was Rama? In the background, overtopping the 
gods, were their attendant gnomes and hobgoblins 
in masks and grotesque dresses, with an imitation | 
monkey, made out of aman, to assist them. When 
duly placed,—the little gods in front, the goddess in | 
the centre, the big spirits behind, and the monkey | 
anywhere,—they were made to turn successively to 
the four quarters, and when facing the Ganges re- 
ceived an offering of fire. This was a signal for 
greater enthusiasm in the crowd, and for us to no- 
tice that the most important part of the piece was 
played out; so we urged the painted-nosed tusks to 
tread warily, but to bear us safely out from amid 
the applauding mob. No doubt as the hours of 
night wore on there would be more acting, and more 
than that; but we did not assist. 











In Australia, which Major Bell also visits, he 
is struck with the general reversing of Euro- 
pean conditions. Trees shed their bark instead 
of their leaves: the leaves grow perpendicular 
instead of horizontal; matronly animals are 
in such a hurry to get “their trouble” over, 
that the poor little baby-marsupials are not fit 
to appear and have to be put into a maternal bag 
for many weeks, Then no land needs irrigation 
more, and no land has less of natural irrigation, 
while artificial irrigation is impossible, on account 


of physical obstacles. The country may haye two 








inches of water on it one day and be dry the next, so 
rapidly do absorption and evaporation take place. 
But if nature and circumstance differ from the rest 
of the world, mankind clings to old-world traditions. 
The colonists persist in English habits, regardless of 
discrepancies of latitude. ‘ What struck me,” re- 
marks Major Bell of Queensland, “as significant of 
the time it takes to alter national peculiarities, was 
the absence of outdoor amusements. Here, in a 
climate all too tropical, a theatre existed, and drink- 
ing houses were plentiful; but, as T strolled down 
the street at night, hardly an inhabitant was ever 
seated out of doors, much less was there any open- 
air place of public resort. 
Saratoga ! 


How different in Paris or 
These changes will come; but if I 
might be permitted to educe from a small fact a 
sweeping thought, I would say that the Australians 
have copied too closely the old country, even as the 
Americans. much as they like her (and they do like 
her), have gone too far away from her model. If in 
England we play billiards with pockets, in Yankee 
land they play without them: ‘ guess we finish the 
game quicker.’ And so throughout most things, as 
if they would not be dictated to, even though 
the thing itself was absolutely better in the old 
country. In Australia, on the other hand, they 
cannot shake themselves, as yet, quite free (and it 
is a pleasant and an honourable weakness) from old 
associations.” The Major witnessed an election— 
orat least attended at the hustings where the can- 
didates were speaking. ‘One was an ass,” says 
the Major concisely ; and he goes on to deplore the 
absence of men of culture in Australia, ‘ Australia 
wants gentlemen; America wants gentlemen. I 
don’t mean men with kid gloves and curious pedi- 
grees. I had the pleasure to pay a visit at tho 
house of a self-made and very rich man, who had 
sent his half-dozen gentlemanly sons to Oxford and 
Cambridge for their education; and I had the pain 
to’come away on the roof of the stage-coach of that 
district, packed up in an uncomfortable manner 
with another article of the same genus as myself. 
We conversed: ‘ Ah,’ says he, alluding to the half- » 
dozen sons just spoken of, ‘ them’s the sort of men 
we want.’ And that is exactly what Australia does 
want.” Possibly some improvement of tho kind 
would render impossible such a story as the Major 
tells of the Prime Minister of South Australia, who 
having been treated to a vote of want of confidence 
for the seventh time, was asked in the lobby of the 
House what he intended to do now. ‘ That for tho 
vote of want of confidence!” cried the Prime 
Minister, slapping his haunches with an expressive 
gesture. This independence of individuals, this 
open disregard of public opinion, has its amusing 
but also inconvenient. sides. There was a certain 
navigation company in Australia that used, for a 
subsidy, to carry the mails between Sydney and 
Brisbane. The Company and the Legislature of 
Brisbane fell out; and the whole country was de- 
prived of regular postal communication, because tho 
Honourable So-and-So had quarrelled with the 
manager of asteam-packet company. ‘I won't take 
the vessel in till Monday morning,” cried the captain 
of one of these packets to Major Bell; I'll teach 
them to take away the subsidy.” In anecdotes like 
the foregoing Major Bell's book is rich and fairly 
entertaining. 





Viotmns on RarrLesnakes.—Under the caption 
of “A True Story,” the Red Wing Republican 
sends out the following:—'*A clerical gentleman 
narrated the following incident to a party of friends 
a few evenings ago, being the story as told him by 
an eye-witness of the singular facts :—A pienie party 
were lately assembled on the banks of the Zumbro 
River, in Hyde Park, Wabasha county, when a 
large rattlesnake was discovered near by. One of 
the party picked up his violin, saying that he had 
heard that music would charm a snake, and began 
playing, when, to the astonishment of all, another 
came out of the rocks and coiled up, listening to the 
music. This was immediately followed by another, 
until nine had appeared, and none of them were in 
the least disturbed by the people present, but all 
quietly assumed the attitude of contented auditors. 
At the conclusion of the concert the rattlesnakes 
were killed.”"—Chicago T'ribune. 

(Our truthful contemporary omits to mention the 
name of the tune played. It was “ Ye spotted 
suakes.”’—Ep. | 
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Miss Ada Dyas has been engaged for the Hay- 
market Theatre. 





Kapellmeister Carl Liebig, of Berlin, died in that 
city on the 6th inst. j 





“ Man and Wife” will be produced at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre on the withdrawal of ‘* Money.” 





Miss Virginia Gabriel has just finished a cantata 
on Longfellow's ‘* Evangeline” for Mr, Kuhe’s next 
Brighton Musical Festival in February. 





Le Figaro affirms that Mdlle. Olga, who executes 
such astonishing aerial flights every evening at the 
circus in Paris, belongs in reality to the male sex. 





From Barcelona we hear of a grand choral and 
orchestral festival on the 26th ult., under the direc- 
tion of Setior Clave; the executants numbered 720. 

OS 

Flotow’s  L'Ombre,” is to be produced at Madrid, 
under the title of ‘‘ La Sombra, 6 Illusion de Amor.” 
‘‘ L’Ombre” is being played in Florence with great 
success. 





We are glad to hear that Professor Oakeley landed 
safely at Folkestone last week, having borne the long 
journey from Geneva much better than was antici. 
pated, and has since proceeded to Brighton. 





Professor Ella returns this day to London, after a 
tour of visits to members of the Musical Union, and 
intends to resume his direction of the Societ& Lirica, 
during the winter months, in Victoria Square. 





Mr. Watts Phillips’s new piece which has been 
called in to supply the withdrawal of ‘‘ Montcalm,” 
at the Queen’s, comes out to-morrow. Its name is 
“ Amos Clarke" and its period the reign of the Stuarts. 





Viscount Ranelagh; Hon. C. L. Butler; Sir F. 
Arthur, Bart.; R. Dimsdale, Esq., M.P.; E. H. 
Baldock, Esq., and Sergeant Cox are the names of 
the sensible Middlesex magistrates, namely those 
who voted for Cremorne to have the music and 
dancing licenses. 





The composer Musoni, author of an opera 
“ Camoéns ” which has been played at Naples, is no 
other, we learn, than His Majesty Dom Fernando of 
Portugal. So says the Espana Musical, and adds 
various legends of this royal maéstro, who ig q sort 











of musical Haroun al Raschid in his way. 





A melodrama by Mr. Byron in which Mr. and 
Mrs, John Clarke (Miss Teresa Furtado) will reap- 
pear, is almost ready at the Adelphi; and should 
any change be required at the Globe before Christ- 
mas the management will be ready with a comedy 
by Mr. Frank Marshall, already in rehearsal. 





Mr. Aynsley Cook will commence a season of 
English operas at the Standard Theatre on the 4th 
of November. He has already engaged Miss Blanche 
Cole, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby (for a limited series), and several other 
popular singers, full particulars of which will shortly 
be announced. 





The African young gentleman who at Marlborough 
Street protested against being cast for the réle of the 
devil, has since been placed. Numerous offers have 
been made by tradesmen to take him into their ser- 
vice, and the magistrate gave him over to Mr. 
Cremer, the foreign toy importer, who was one of 
the applicants. 





The movement for the introduction of instru- 
mental music into churches seems to be making 
great way in two opposite corners of Scotland. The 
organ is likely soon to lead the singing in three or 
four parish churches in Galloway, and two Buchan 
congregations have harmoniums “on trial,’’ which 
are likely to be kept for permanent use. 





It is understood that Mrs. Joaquin Miller is, 
during the present winter, to lecture on her husband, 
through the Eastern States of America. This is a 
very charitable and intelligent innovation on the 
established order of things. Most wives are con- 
tented with lecturing at or to their husbands. Mrs. 
Miller, we are glad to see, is more practical, and 
prefers making money out of the monster. 





At the first Gewandhaus concert of the Leipsic 
season Carl Reinecke played Beethoven’s Concert in 
C minor in the place of Joseph Wieniawski who 
had fallen suddenly ill. The overture, Op. 124 of 
the same composer, Schumann’s C Symphony and 
two compositions of Bach for violoncello (Herr 
Hogar) made up the instrumental’program. Mdme. 
Peschka Leutner sang an air from Spohr’s ‘ Faust,” 
and a scene of Handel’s. 





The late venerable Field Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, Bart., was a member and constant attendant 
at the concerts of the Musical Union, sitting by the 
side of Field Marshal Sir W. Gomm, in the com- 
mittee circle. Why military and musical honours 
were omitted in the procession at the funeral of 
this great Indian hero, we cannot understand. In 
France, Italy, or Germany, homage to so grand a 
hero, the saviour of the Indian empire, would have 
been shown with due military pomp. 





Signor Tito Mattei has just returned from Paris, 
having signed the contract with the director of 
Italian Opera in Paris for the production of his 
new opera at the beginning of next season. The 
title is ‘‘ Maria de Gand.’’ Expectation is highly 
raised in musical circles; and we are warranted in 
anticipating from the composer’s antecedents, both 
excellence of material and novelty of treatment. 
The opera will be published in France by M. Al- 
phonse Leduc, and in London by Messrs. Hutchings 
and Romer. 





The result of the sale of Messrs. Lamborn Cock 
and Co.’s musical copyrights shows that there is 
no diminution in the value of musical works. 
Bennett's ‘‘May Queen” fetched nearly £2000; 
Thomas’s Welsh Melodies, £1600; ‘‘ Woman of 
Samaria,” £600; Chamber Trios, £1006; Costa’s 
‘‘Naaman” nearly £500; Miss Davis’s Sacred 
Songs, £640; Pinsuti’s Songs, &c., various, from 
£2 to £12 per plate; Cooper’s Organ Tutor, £170; 
and yarious other works were sold at equally high 
prices. The sale realized over £14,000. 





Oliver Cromwell from the opposite point of view 
is promised for English audiences, as a corrective to 
Mr. Wills’s plays. M. Victor Hugo’s “ Cromwell,” 
which has never been presented on the French 
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stage, is about to be adapted for the English stage by 
two friends of the poet, as an answer to Mr. Wills’s 
delineation of the Protector in his recent drama. 
Judging from M. Hugo’s knowledge of English his- 
tory and English customs, as demonstrated in 
L’Homme qui rit,” we look forward to a good deal 
of very instructive enjoyment from his ‘* Cromwell.” 





Niblo’s Garden, New York, is being rapidly re- 
built, and on Monday, November 4th, will be opened 
to the public. Over four hundred workmen, in- 
cluding carpenters, machinists, gas engineers, pain- 
ters, fresco-artists, labourers, &c., &¢., are employed 
in the building, day and night, and the theatre is 
rapidly approaching completion. The house will be 
under its former managers, Messrs. Jarrett and 
Palmer, who promise the spectacular romance of 
‘* Babil and Bijou” for the opening, which shall, in 
point of beauty and attractiveness, ‘exceed any- 
thing ever offered, on a single evening, at any theatre 
in this or any other country.” 





St. James’s Theatre, we are told, is shortly to re- 
open under the management of Messrs. Mansell. 
The opening piece will be Offenbach’s opera “ Le 
Pont de Soupirs,” adapted into English by Mr. 
Henry 8. Leigh. The engagements include Messrs. 
Celli, Rosenthal, Tilla, Shaw, Tempest, J. Robins, 
Dan Leeson; and Mesdames Julia Hillerton, Nita 
de Castro, Louise Beverley, and Mdlle. de Bonne- 
valle, from the Théatre Lyrique in Paris. Mr. 
Alfred Cellier, well-known as a composer of ope- 
rettas, will conduct the orchestra, and the scenery is 
to be contributed by Mr. Julian Hicks, 





At the closing performance of M. Laurenti, at the 
Gymnase of Marseilles, just as the artist concluded 
the air from the third act of “ Barbe Bleue,” a 
bouquet of vegetables and hay was thrown on to the 
stage. The singer stopped short, greatly excited, 
and the whole audience protested against the insult, 
first by loud cries, and then by cheers, addressed to 
the performer. Some persons bought up all’ the 
flowers near at hand, and strewed the stage with 
them. The person who had committed the act was 
taken into custody, and when questioned at the 
police-station, declared that he had been paid for 
acting as he had done. 





The St. Petersburg Italian Opera season, which 
commences this month, promises to be exciting, 
owing to the rivalry between Madame Adelina Patti 
and Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud. The fair Swede is 
to have the part of Valentine in Meyerbeer’s 
* Ugonotti,” and Madame Patti is not likely to allow 
her the monopoly of it. Whilst Madame Nilsson 
is in St. Petersburg, Madame Patti will be in 
Moscow; and when she has completed her engage- 
ment she will go to St. Petersburg, and Madame 
Nilsson will go to Moscow. The contending stars 
will not, therefore, be in immediate collision. In 
the meanwhile, national opera is not neglected in 
St. Petersburg, for Mdlle. Krassowski has success- 
fully sung in the ‘“ Roussalka"’ of Dargomyski, and 
& new opera by Scentis, ‘ Jermak, the Brigand of 
Siberia,” will be produced. 

Mr. Edmund Yates has not made a favourable 
hit in New York; and the Americans are far from 
complimentary to his supposed reputation as a 
lecturer in this country. The Arcadia, a newcomer 
in artistic journalism of unusual brilliancy, wit, and 
critical acumen, stereotypes the general impression 
thus : ; 

Were we asked to define Mr. Yates, we should 
describe him as the conventional ‘good fellow,” 
excellent at telling a story, and especially adapted 
by a superintending Providence for furnishing serials 
to order. That such trash as his lecture should 
have been successfully repeated for one hundred 
consecutive nights in London, furnishes one reason 
for congratulating that metropolis on the average 
intelligence of its public. 
We should accept this compliment the more grate- 
fully were it only deserved. But we fancy it would 
puzzle the Arcadia to see where and when in London 
Mr. Edmund Yates lectured for a hundred consecu- 





The name of Mathews is not exceedingly rare ; 
a hunt through the Post Office Directory would 
doubtless disclose several Charles Mathewses be- 
sides the renowned actor; and no doubt there are 
many more, unrecorded. It does not require a great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive one of these 
obscure Charles Mathewses getting drunk and being 
haled up before a magistrate. So much being 
imagined, what more natural than to conceive some 
evening newspaper turning the insignificant cireum- 
stance into a catchline for its bill, and placarding 


CHantes Matnews 1x TrovBre, 


so as to provoke the curiosity of the million who 
only know one Charles Mathews, and who would 
naturally buy the paper. A clever enough trade 
trick, though a little unworthy of the Largest Daily 
Paper, in its evening edition on Thursday week. 





After spending a few days in Rome Victor Emma- 
nuel has gone to Naples, where he will remain for 
some time. One of the first places at which he 
showed himself after his arrival was the Politeama 
in Trastevere, where Ciniselli’s equestrian company 
is giving its usual performances. The King has an 
especial weakness for horses, horsemen, and not un- 
frequently for horsewomen as well. At Florence 
he would spend night after night in a little side-box 
at the famous Politeama Fiorentino, placidly smok- 
ing and enjoying the spectacle of Mdlle. Blanche or 
Miss Emma jumping through twenty hoops one 
after another. He even hada private entrance con- 
structed for himself, with the Royal arms over the 
doorway. As soon as the King appeared in the 
circus in Trastevere he was greeted with a storm of 
applause. Nor was a less enthusiastic reception 
given to him on the following evening within the 
more aristocratic precincts of the Apollo, the great 
opera house of Rome. 





Whether or not a first-class play (say “‘ Babil and 
Bijou”) is worth £40,000 in the pockets of Mr. 
Boucicault, there is no doubt of the enormous value 
to the author of a successful playin France. A 
French paper tots up the amounts which ‘‘ Rabagas” 
must have produced M. Sardou. The piece was 
performed 238 times, and the receipts amounted in 
all to 596,574fr., or an average of 2506fr. 61c. each. 
The writer received twelve per cent., or 71,588fr. ; 
the “author's tickets” at the Vaudeville represent 
a sum of 108fr. daily, of which one-half are taken 
by a contractor, who sells them to the public, and 
the price paid for them amounts to a further sum 
of 12,852fr.; M. Sardou also received various 


his play, for the hundredth performance, &c., 


20,000fr., making a total of 104,440fr. ; 


seller. 


represent a considerable amount. 


an income of 6000fr. (£240) a year. 





something extravagant. We have principally to do, 


the decay of music. If it indeed be true, as he de 
can we feel that any of the other arts will survive 


sculpture, painting, poetry, and romance. 





tive nights. It certainly would puzzle us. 


resurrection until humanity, wearied with scientific 
logic and metaphysical sveculation, longs for the 
reign of emotion over again? We do not wonder 
that, after giving expression to such convictions as 
these, Rubinstein informed a friend who called upon 
him, that he was “sad and lonely;" that his only 
ray of hope had left him the day previous, and that, 
in short, he did not feel very well. 





An admirable plan for introducing musical instru. 
ments if not harmony into the meetings of local 
boards has been introduced by one of the members 
of the Wallasey local board. Mr. Cowan appeared in 
the board-room with a parcel under his arm. This 
circumstance caused no apprehension; but when 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been read, 
to the dismay of all present, Mr. Cowan unpacked 
the parcel and produced a pair of cymbals, on which 
he began playing, stating that, as he could not have 
his way with regard to a resolution he had wished 
to introduce, he would take care that no other mem- 
ber of the board obtained a hearing. He then com- 
menced playing on the instruments, occasionally 
pausing for a few moments to deliver some forcible 
remark bearing on the question at issue. The board 
at last, instead of being moved “ by magic numbers 
and persuasive sound,” called in the police, who re- 
moved both the cymbals and the performer. 





In Berlin at the present moment, the Court being 
absent, sdciety ceases to exist. When Royalty is in 
villeggiatura, s0 are the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and the dozen or so wealthy noblemen who 
practise the virtue of hospitality. The Royal thea- 
tres offer the public no inducements to frequent 
them; whereas while the Court is in town, the 
Intendent strains every nerve to provide the august 
patrons of opera, ballet, and drama with something 
like decent entertainment; for the Hohenzollerns 
are assiduous theatre goers, and yearn to be amused, 
too often in vain—a lot common to all those born in 
the purple. One of the family, indeed, carries his 
love of the stage so far as to have adopted the pro- 
fession of dramatic writer, in preference to that of 
military hero; and he has undergone, with re- 
markable stoicism, a long course of disfavour at the 
hands of his illustrious relatives, by reason of these 
melancholy proclivities. However, the Royal family 
patronise and encourage the Thespian art to the best 
of their ability; and Herr von Fliitsen spares no pains 
to gratify the occupants of the State boxes. While 
these latter remain empty, the general public has a 
bad time of it. At present, for instance, the per- 
formances at the Opera House (always excepting the 


premiums, for example, on the presentation of | orchestral accompaniments, which are thoroughly 


true and conscientious, though devoid of feeling and 


which may be set down at a further sum of| finish) are beneath criticism; whilst those given at 
besides | the Schauspielhaus, where the works of Shakespeare, 
which there is the amount for which the right of | Schiller, Lessing, and other classical plays are the 
publishing the work was sold to the theatrical book-| main stays of the répertoire, give rise daily to the 
As it has already gone through more than a | most furious onslaughts and scathing condemnations 
dozen editions, and the terms usually obtained by M. | on the part of the local Recensenten—the critics— 
Sardou are one-half the profits, this must also | who, inthe exercise of their judicial functions, do not 
The conclusion | mince matters by any means. 
at which one may arrive is that the play has pro- 
duced to its author a capital sufficient to return | written with vigour and impartiality; also the said 


In this respect they 
are worthy of imitation; also, their critiques aro 


critiques teem with erudition, with technical know- 
ledge, with precedents and traditions; but un- 


Herr Rubinstein, after having bewitched New York | fortunately, nobody pays any attention to them in 
by imparadising emotion in melody, has coolly set the two theatres particularly alluded to, connected 
to work and dissected his audience; declared that with the catering for the entertainment of the Berlin 
music as an art is dying out; that the world possesses | Public. And that public itself is not deterred from 
no great composers and no great singers; that Patti | frequenting the theatres in question by the censures 
and Nilsson, and even Titiens, are “pretty” but not | 8nd warnings of the critics. As a rule, it does not 
‘‘great;” that Carreno is only “charming” and | 7ead newspapers ; and, when it does, it does not 
“sweet” and “talented,” and that whenever a| believe in their statements. 
woman distinguishes herself in art it is only by doing 


,| Mr. Fell, of the Holborn Theatre, has been roughly 


however, with what Herr Rubinstein says concerning | used by the parish authorities of St. Andrew's, 





.|Holborn. Of course these authorities were not 


clares, that ‘‘so many beautiful, so many sublime | actuated by any hostile feelings towards Mr. Fell. 
things have been said in music that its utterances | They never are. It is remarkable, when a parish 
will be insignificant in the future,” what assurance | wants your money, and intends to have it to the last 


?| sixpence, with what amiability it will ran you into a 


The same may with equal truth be claimed for | law court and thence into jail if it can, all the while 
Are all | disclaiming anything like ill will or hostility. §o, 
these to be relegated, to limbo, neyer to undergo 





the parish of St. Andrew's, in the exorcise of its 
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benevolent functions, determined to have £72 out 
of Mr. Fell for the poor'’s-rate. Mr. Fell objected, 
on the ground that the claim was made for a period 
during which the theatre was closed, he paying no 
rent money. The parish, still 
blandly philanthropic, invited Mr. Fell to argue 
the point out before Mr. Barker the Clerkenwell 


and making no 


magistrate. To Mr. Barker the magistrate, Mr. 
Hopwood, Vestry Clerk of St. Andrew's, suavely 
averred that the summons had been taken out in no 





hostile spirit against Mr. Fell, but for the purpose of | 
obtaining the magistrate’s decision upon a point 
which had been raised by Mr. Fell as to his non- | 
liability to pay parish rates during such period of | 
the year as the theatre was closed. Mr. Pawle, on | 
the part of Mr. Fell, contended that inasmuch as | 
the theatre had been closed during the months of | 
August and September, and the rate being made in | 
nudvance, that during the period named his client had | 
no beneficial interest in the theatre, that during the | 
same time, by arrangement between Mr. Fell and | 
the landlord, there was a cessor of rent, and that 
upon these grounds the theatre was to all intents | 
and purposes an empty house, and as such not liable 
to pay the rate now in question. Mr. Fell was, | 
however, anxious and willing to meet the question im | 
a liberal spirit, and had instructed him (Mr. Pawle) 
to offer to meet the parish half-way and pay a| 
moiety of the amount claimed. Mr. Barker the | 
magistrate, admitting that the point was a novel | 
one, and that to some extent Mr. Fell was entitled | 
to consideration, decided that he had no alternative | 
but to make the order for payment of the amount | 
claimed. Therefore we repeat our conviction that, | 
despite the law and despite the Bayard-like chivalry 
of the St. Andrew's authorities, Mr. Fell is hardly 
used, 





RECENT LECTURES ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


The Church Congress held last week in Leeds 
may be justly considered as the most satisfactory 
and successful of all its meetings. Viewed from the 
musical point there was the grand opening service 
in St. Peter's Church, the hymn singings at the 
opening and closing of the day’s labour, and the 
lecture of the Professor of Musie in the University 
of Oxford delivered in the Corn Exchange, the large 
room of the Town Hall 
capacious to accommodate the audience, 


not being sufliciently 
At St. 
Peter's Church was a full choir of some fifty voices, 
a fine organ, and an able choir-master and organist 
in the person of Mr. K. 8. Burton. The service was 
by Mendelssohn, the pothem by Beethoven, the 
latter taking full eighteen minutes in its performance. 
The tune to the Processional psalm was the venerable 
once secular melody known as ‘the Old 
Hundredth,” and in this the congregation joined. 
There was the great congregational utterance in the 


now 


opening versicles, and the ‘t Venite exultemus,” set 
to a familiar responding little tune, was sung by all 
present in a broad and impressive manner, upwards 
of 2000 persons joining in refrain. Then came the 
break down, the silencing of the congregational choir, 
the comparatively small utterance, and the chord 
recitatives of the professional psalmists. After which 
was the elaborate service—the solo music—and for 
the sake of mere musical display the congregational 
worship was set aside and the anxiety and zeal of 
the people to take their legitimate share in the ren- 
dering of the service in a parish church overlooked 
and neglected. With the hymn again arose the 
swell of the general body of worshippers and again 
was brought into keen contrast popular power versus 
professional skill. 

The lecture of the Oxford Professor was chiefly 
directed to the illustration of the anthem, its various 
forms and characteristics. It was introduced by a 
few words from the Bishop of Carlisle, who professed 
his limited acquaintance with music. He considered 
music as a means to an end, and one of the highest 
forms of worship, many of its corruptions and abuses 
had been amended, choirs much improved, and its 
present condition was one to be looked at with much 
satisfaction. 


Lrofessor Ouseley said there was ow no distinction 











between cathedral and parochial church music. 
The choir was paramount, but the one sound was 
good for leading the congregation which should join 
in at the Paternoster, Creeds, and the monotone re- 
sponses. The congregation should not sing the 
psalms, they must not touch chanting these poems, 
but he knew no reason why the congregation should 
not join in this portion of the service. The respond- 
ing little tune called the chant might be sung in 
unison or harmony, and should be used to the can- 
ticles as well as the psalms, although he would not 
resign ‘* the services.” He forbade secular melodies 
for hymn tunes and also arrangements from classical 
composers for anthems. The musie to the Holy 
be of the highest kind, and 
accompanied by an orchestra if practicable. There 
were eight illustrations of the anthem, a good choir, 
and an attentive audience. At the close of the 
lecture Dr. Stainer, Rev. J. B. Lunn, Rev. J. W.- 
Beedham, (. L. Higgins, Esq., and Dr. Spark ex- 
pressed their opinions—the points of consideration 
being the relative value of old and modern modes of 
recitative. Here ended the lectures. 


Communion should 


Professor 


Ousley and all the speakers treated the parish | 


church as endowed with a choir, and the people as 
a people of no voices and no purses. 

The principal object of the Church Congress is 
that of getting the general public to attend the wor- 
ship of the Established Church, and thereby to 
excite the affection and reverence of the congrega- 
tions to a responding order of service, that order 
being the scriptural and most ancient order. The 
response is in music, response in versicles, psalms, 
suffrages, litany, and all other parts of the function. 
The public are one as to doctrine, and when wor- 
shipping never think upon dogma or controversy. 
Setting each man to do something, to work, to par- 
ticipate in, to help, is the Church’s way of treating its 
children, and the attractive contrast to long prayers 
and longer sermons. John Wesley saved the Church 
by bringing out the women’s voices; in these days 
the Church gains its new power by utilising the 
men’s voices. The manliness of the response in 
our parish churches is beyond measure impressive 
and majestic. Dr. Tait in his recent charge has 
clearly demonstrated how this manliness in the 
duty of worship has destroyed tbe bad psalmody 
and worse instrumental music of the last fifty 
years. The clergy have made the congregations 
singers, choral singers in response, and this return 
to primitive practice and scriptural command has 
created a new thing, a lively, brilliant, and joyoug 
service which nothing can parallel, nothing excel. 
It goes to the heart, and the people love it. Where 
congregations are made choirs, where all sing, there 
is a crowded church and a full offertory. The 
people’s voice is the Church’s exchequer. A man 
may put a threepenny bit into the bag after listening 
to singing, but after singing himself he pulls out a 
shilling, if not half-a-crown. It is small use talking 
of rival chants. At these meetings there should be 
little speechifying but much example—example of 
what the people like, of what they want, of what they 
will pay for, of what they can sing. At Manchester 
a few days before there was a choir of five hundred 
voices. How easy it was to get the same number at 
Leeds and sing the old chants, then the modern, and 
let the people judge for themselves. Dr. Ouseley 
lectured as if the parish churches had endowments 
for music. They have notapenny. Parochial chant 
music can only flourish through the congregations, 
and where people sing they will subscribe in aid of 
singing. Nor will the people go to church simply to 
listen. Where there is general silence there will be 
small response incash. The day is past for mere 
small choir duty ; destroy the ring and enthusiasm of 
the general congregation, and the attraction of the 
worship is gone, the congregational hymn-tune in 
the Dissenting chapel reigns supreme, and the Dis- 
senter maintains his strong hold of the people. 
Parochial service is not college service, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. All collegians are to sing, and all 
parishioners are to sing. To shut up the women’s 
voices, to silence the men’s voices in a parish church, 
and to delegate the service to some ten boys, two 
altos, two tenors, and two basses is an error of the 
grayest kind. The Church Congress must set its 








face against any such thought, any such practice. 
With anthems the case is different, but as a rule 
rural and parochial choirs cannot sing our cathe- 
dral anthems with any proper skill or effect. In 
large towns, like Leeds and Manchester, the case 
may be different, but Professor Ouseley’s oration was 
or ought to have been directed to the general welfare 
of the church, and more especially the wants 
and wishes of his patrons—the public—without 
whose good feeling and enthusiasm there can be 
no parish music at all. People want to go to 
church, they desire to worship, they will attend 
services they like, and this feeling is to be encouraged, 
to be nourished, and all instruction, admonishing, 
and ventilating of defunct theories are worse than 
useless. Noman cares a farthing for single or double 
chants; all that is required is a responding tune 
that the congregation can take and sing, and that 
which the man can sing the easiest he likes the best. 
Leeds is the hotbed of the Wesleyans, and it was ill 
judged to ignore the metrical tune and Charles 
Wesley’s magnificent hymns. What a time and 
season it was to have sung “ Soldiers of Christ, arise,” 
and the heart appealing hymn, “ Let saints on earth 
in concert sing.” Not one of the 3500 present 
would have remained silent. 

On the Monday previous, the Rev. T. Helmore 
gave a lecture at Manchester assisted by a choir of 
500 voices. The speaker illustrated his psalter, his 
Easter carols, and certain cathedral anthems. In 
the words of the Bishop of Manchester there was 
something of ‘the severe,’ something of “the 
florid.” How mischievous are all these cant terms, 
and how clearly they point their moral: nothing for 
the people, nothing to win over, nothing to charm, 
nothing to show the superiority of the people’s 
worship and the delight created by all present 
joining in the acts of common praise. Who in the 
country can sing Palestrina? How can five hundred 
choralists perform the small anthem of ‘‘O God, my 
God” by Purcell—an anthem specially written for a 
small choir and demanding neat enunciation and 
careful nuance. ° The anthem “ Lord, for thy tender” 
is probably by Hilton, not by Farrant, for Farrant’s 
work as seen in his service is not the work seen in 
this anthem. Mr. Helmore lectured gratuitously 
in aid of the funds for supporting the free and open 
church of St. Gabriel, and on this occasion being well 
supported the thing was a success in a pecuniary 
point of view. But as music proper for St. Gabriel, 
or any parish church in Manchester or elsewhere, it 
must be considered as a failure. Such music is no 
compensation for what is heard in the large Wesleyan 
chapels in Manchester, or in the great assemblages 
of the Independents. Any one of the hymns used 
in these great congregational places would brush 
away all remembrance of such small and weak 
counterpoints. Palestrina in his place, Purcell in 
his place, are well enough, but they will not bear 
transplanting, and much of the other music was 
without colour and without appeal of any sort. The 
medimval is as out of place as the more immediately 
modern. The question was simply, What is to be 
done to get and keep up a full congregation in the 
church of St. Gabriel, and who will pay for its music? 
The public will, if Mr. Helmore will permit it. Make 
the service congregational, the psalms congregational, 
the tunes easy, simple, and lively, the canticles 
congregational, the creeds bright and brilliant, and 
the people will not care for Alleluias of 1582, or for 
Palestrina the impossible at Manchester, or Purcell 
the cathedralist done by a parish church choir. Sir 
H. Baker and Mr. Hullah were to have spoken after 
Professor Ouseley, but they declined to attend, not 
being allowed sufficient time to say what they wished 
to say. 

It is all very well for these earnest and well mean- 
ing men to travel about lecturing and talking of 
their own peculiar crotchets and theories, but the 
thought arises naturally. ‘‘ What are you doing at 
home? Have you a pattern parochial service? 
Where is your system to be seen and heard? Does 
it fill the church? Does it yield a remunerative 


offertory ?”” As to these hints, cautions, advices, and 
admonishings, they have all been heard ad nauseam, 
everybody knows all about old chants and new 
chants, what a choir can do, and what a congregation 
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cannot do. The point is, how can you draw in the 
people, how make a full church, how gain a sure 
exchequer. And this resolves itself into what the 
public like and what they can take part in. 








CROMWELL AND CREMORNE. 





Cant is not limited to the sectaries, and Lord 
Ranelagh has shown that even a magistrate may 
have cause under certain circumstances to consider 
himself a hypocrite. Cant and hypocrisy uncon- 
sciously coloured the proceedings of the Middlesex 
magistrates last Friday. We say unconsciously, for 
we do not believe a bench of English gentlemen 
would willingly betray their high vocation. But it 
is possible to be a bit of a humbug malgré lui, and if 
ever the tinge of humbug pervaded a magisterial de- 
cision it was when the majority of the magistrates 
refused a license to Cremorne. Take the facts of 
the case. Here are the Cremorne Gardens—an in- 
stitution which has existed for years—one of the 
very few al fresco places where London youths and 
lasses can betake themselves to dance. Of course it 
has also been made the resort, during its long ex- 
istence, of the dissipated also; but as a matter of 
fact the peace and decorum of the place have been 
most carefully guarded, and not a police constable 
can be found to bear contrary testimony. Here on 
the other hand is an encroaching Respectability, 
which has crept up year after year nearer to the 
walls of Cremorne. Canon Cromwell the school- 
master raises the groves of Academe within range of 
the Cremorne fireworks; Mr. Evans the builder 
purchases land and runs up houses to within 150 
yards of the gate. Clearly both these gentlemen 
knew what they were about. Cremorne was there 
before them, and Cremorne was much more riotous 
in the old time than of late seasons. We have not 
a word to say against the spread of Respectability ; 
only if sensitive people choose to go and live within 
a stone’s throw of Billingsgate, they should not com- 
plain of the odour of fish. Here then, we repeat, is 
an establishment forming the outlet to some effer- 
vescing passions for amusement, and here, too, the 
scholastic breast and its congeners—sworn foe to all 
effervescence of amusement, prim type of the staid, 
the sober, the moral, the go-to-bed-at-ten school. 
Both parties make appeal to the magistrates—the 
one on behalf of his livelihood, the other on behalf 
of their nerves. Both have strong enough cases. 
Mr. Baum fairly claims the security of long pre:ze- 
dence, and urges that three years ago he invested 
large sums in the faith that ceteris paribus matters 
would go on as they were permitted of old. The 
schoolmaster, the builder, and the builder's tenants 
also reasonably complain of skyrockets falling in 
gardens and noisy people driving past in cabs and 
rollicking home on foot at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. These two sides then appeal to the magistrates 
of Middlesex to decide between them. Now the 
magistrates might take a plainsailing course. 


might say, ‘‘Cremorne involyes an _ intolerable 


nuisance to the quiet residents, and the wishes of 


the quiet override the desires of the rackety many: 
therefore suppress we Cremorne.” 
say, **Cremorne involves a certain amount of dis- 


turbance, but this disturbance does not occur within 
the grounds (barring the fireworks) but out-of-doors, 
and is thus a matter of police jurisdiction: there- 
fore continue we Cremorne, but recommend Mr. 
Baum to drop the fireworks, and recommend the 
police to do their duty in the roadways.” Or, a third 
They might say, 
* Dancing somehow seems to foster and encourage 
riotousness : there shall be no more dancing.” Not 
one of these candid averments do the magistrates 
They. 
profess to disregard the mere plea of convenience 
which the ratepayers put forward, and take higher 
They do not refuse the license because 
Cremorne wakes respectable people up in the middl¢ 
of the night, but because they—the magistrates—. 
consider themselves the guardians of the publi¢ 
morality, and act in the interests of the publiq 
morals alone. And having expressed themselves in 
this lofty fashion, they decline to tolerate music and 


course is open to the magistrates. 


make. They ignore the only logical issues. 


grounds. 


They 


Or they might 


dancing, or even music only (music being professedly 
immoral in its influences !) at Cremorne, and forth- 
with license the Holborn Casino and the Argyle 
Rooms! Now it is notorious that thousands of per- 
sons otherwise than the professionally profligate and 
the amateur profligate used to visit Cremorne in tlie 
course of the year. Country cousins went to take a 
wondering peep; sober families would resort to the 
platform in the early part of the evening. How 
many of this class visit the Argyle Rooms we 
wonder ? 

The vote was sheer self-blinding. Lord Ranelagh 
had the sense to see through the delusion, and the 
courage to stigmatise it as hypocrisy—of which it is 
certainly one of the forms. The question for deci- 
sion was not one of morality at all, but of expediency. 
Is it more expedient that a large class of the public 
should continue to be amused in its old way, or that 
six hundred ratepayers should be preserved from 
shock and inconvenience? This was the real ques- 
tion, and the magistrates practically decided in 
favour of the Chelsea ratepayers. But the pretence 
of moral considerations is absurd. Why did not 
moral considerations weigh in Windmill Street and 
Holborn. Simply because there were no ratepayers 
to object. As an evening contemporary justly ob- 
serves, ‘At present our diversions too often shock 
the ear as much as the feelings, and disturb slumber 
as well as conscience, The Christian world is by no 
means disposed to be intolerant of the wicked if 
they would have the sense to imitate tho tranquillity 
of the good; it is only when wickedness is noisy 
with its fireworks, and its music and dancing, and its 
rattling of Hansom cabs at unearthly hours, that it 
provokes serious opposition.” 








SELFISHNESS IN STAGE LIFE. 





The rage for splendour of costume on the stage 
threatens to deteriorate the drama on both sides the 
Atlantic. An importation from Paris, a relic of the 
luxurious Empire, this fashion has invaded England 
and America, and has established its supremacy over 
all other agencies of dramatic success—particularly 
that element which the author is supposed to furnish. 
At the Lyceum Theatre the keynote of this universal 
tune is sounded, Mr. Wills the author will not be 
bound by historical accuracy, and asserts as much. 
But Mr. Bateman the manager calls attention in his 
programs to the fidelity of the costumes by which the 
exact verisimilitude of the period is attained. Thus 
the costume is more truthful than the play; this 
need not be particular to a shade, but that must be 
above suspicion. Not that we impugn “ Charles I.”’: 
it is an excellent piece: we only instance a custom 
prevalent everywhere, with good plays as with poor 
ones. In some instances the extravagance of cos- 
tume is beyond all reason. With ‘‘ Frou-Frou” a 
rage for stiff silks and heavy satins took possession 
of modern comedy, and the typical “ leading lady ” 
of our day thinks less of her part than how she will 
look in her new dresses—a change, of course, for 
every act. In America the term “Dry Goods 
Drama” expresses the covetousness of drapery which 
also obtains in New York; in a new play there, 
called “ Agnes,” the chief actress, Miss Ethel, is said 
to have paid over three thousand dollars for one dress. 
Her robe in the first scene alone, designed by 
Worth, cost one thousand four hundred dollars; 
another cost three hundred dollars to make, and 
these sums do not include the jewellery which adorn 
her toilet. Another piece now running at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, ‘‘ Diamonds,” is of the lightest 
possible texture, and has just and barely sufficient 
substance and consistence to serve, like a lay figure, 
to display the splendid dresses and finery worn by 
the members of the company. It is much the same 
in London, though at the present moment we have 
not so flagrant an example of extravagance in 
comedy. “ Babil and Bijou” oceupies a different 
sphere. But we remember not many months ago 
seeing a musical farce at the Alhambra in which a 
dairymaid had to make a pudding in a lavender silk 
polonaise over a puce satin skirt, with lace nearly a 
foot deep, trimming the tunic, and jewellery in pro- 





— 


with a country bumpkin, who, as he belonged to the 
coarser sex, preferred to wear the smock frock and 
corduroys appropriate to his condition. 

All this is worse than foolish, it is demoralising. 
It brings with it a host of other evils in train. 
Dramatic truth is scorned, vanity is fed, personal 
aggrandisement is considered the great end of the 
player’s career. With him—for the passion at last 
affects the male also—the question which decides 
him in taking to a part is not * How shall I render 
this?” but ‘What figure shall I eut before tho 
audience? Will it be a pretty one? Shall I rivet 
their admiration ?” Such a feeling is bad enough in 
the woman: itis odious in the man, yet the British 
actor is, in the mass, as self-conceited a peacock 
as ever warbled discords. He weighs his part by 
the pound avoirdupois; if it comes up to the desired 
weight, if he has a certain bulk of dialogue, and can 
air his proportions a certain length of time before 
the audience, well and good. But of finesse, of worth 
in miniature, of characterisation and situation apart 
from mere verbosity, he has no knowledge and no 
regard. With him a potato would be more valuable 
than a cameo, because it is bigger and weighs more. 
For the ensemble of the piece—the value of his part 
as conducing to the whole effect, he of course cares 
not a jot. Let his fellow-actors take care of their 
business, he intends to fight for his own share. 
Thus a mighty Selfishness pervades the stage: not 
the selfishness which means honest emulation, but 
the selfishness which derides art, nature, har- 
mony, good-fellowship—every other consideration 
save the aggrandisement of the rapacious one 
who cherishes the sentiment. This is the curse of 
the British actor, and this is what sinks him im- 
measurably below his French confrére. Happily, 
the failing, though an endemic, is not a plague to 
which all our artists are liable. There are brilliant 
exceptions—men who, though at the top of the tree, 
cheerfully consent to be left out of the middle act of 
a tripartite comedy; women who know they can 
achieve as great a mark in linsey woolsey as in 
moiré antique, and who do not stipulate that they 
shall speak the last words of the “‘tag.”’ But these 
unfortunately are too few, save to indicate an ex- 
ample; they have not yet succeeded in formulating 
a doctrine. We wish some of them would come 
forward and say to their meaner, sillier brethren : 
‘‘Look at my position; I have attained consider- 
ation and success not by everlastingly obtruding my 
own individualism at the expense of everybody and 
everything else, but by looking ahead—looking at 
general results—and contributing my own sharo 
thereto with all the love and zeal which lay in my 
power.” 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—IX. 


_—- 


To tHe Eprror. 


S1r,—F rom what has been advanced it will be seen 
that the strength of an artist depends upon his 
perceptive faculty; while the worth of a master 
depends upon his analytical power: wo may now 
commence to contract our circle. The first step 
towards teaching a person that which he does not 
know is to enlist his sympathy in the subject; ho 
must be made to love his work. Now a man cannot 
love what he has never known and never experienced ; 
and the earliest cognitions are confined to personal or 
subjective gratifications ; hence we like or love next 
to ourselves those who administer to our pleasures 
or to our desires. We love ourselves first simply 
because we are first, to use a modern form of speech, 
“introduced” to ourselves. Then we can, in the 
onset, neither love a person nor a thing, consequently 
we can have neither talent nor genius for any especial 
thing, because the terms “ talent” and ‘‘ genius” in- 
clude love, We love ourselves to begin with; that is 
right; we love the person who administers to us on ac- 
count of the gratification we receive; that is right 
also; and we do what he tells us to do because of our 
vital force, which compels us to do something without 
directing us into an exact channel ; we do this twice, 
thrice, four times, and so on until we make the action, 
or the thought a Habit—we eliminate consciousness 
and we transfer our prompting cause from the prompter 








portion. The maiden thus adorned was in loye 





to the thing itself; wo Lave learned to love the thing! 
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This is the origin of all talent, consequently failure 
is in many cases owing to parents, guardians, and 
teachers not knowing even the first step of teaching: 
Love is inverted selfishness. ‘‘We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us;" and the growth of love is 
clearly shown in the passage: ‘ For he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” Being so, the ques- 
tion must occur to all who teach, ‘‘ Have I caused 
my pupils to love their work ? 
than swindled them.” 

That we are constituted differently is perfectly true, 
but it is a negative difference not a positive one; the 
positive difference is not created until experience steps 
in: it is, then, latent faculty plus experience. It is 
sorrowful to think, but I believe it true, that the worst 
latent faculty properly introduced to right experiences 
and carefully shielded from all that might give vile 
and false ones, would surpass the best representatives 
of art now before the public. This must be the 
teacher's fault; then I impeach the present system 
of teaching song as a swindle and a fraud; doubly a 
fraud, because it deceives not only employer but 
employed. And I endorse Richard Wagner's state- 
ment; ‘Singing lessons are of the utmost importance 
to every young musician, no matter to what speciality 
he intends ultimately to devote himself, and the 
neglect of vocal studies is to be felt in Germany, 
(and England) not only with professed singers, but 
also with most instrumentalists and composers.’’+ 

But admitting a positive latent faculty, it can be 
shown by a little reasoning that this is crushed out 
by ignorance in teaching. There exists, and it is 
useless to deny it, a wide-spread belief that ‘the 
English are not a musical people.” Well, national 
opinions are formed not on those who do not try 
to perform, but on those who do try; and this 
because the active members of a nation naturally 
attract more attention than the passive ones, even 
though these latter be in the majority. Now as first 
opinions generally emanate from ourselves and our 
midst—self-generated so to speak—it will be 
admitted that this popular dictum is simply the 
verdict of our countrymen passed upon their fellows 
who they hear perform. And it is to be observed 
that this verdict is arrived at irrespective of musical 
knowledge either on the part of judges or judged. 
(I do not place much value in public opinion upon 
anything, but it is useful to trace it to its root). 

The first thing that is required in order that a 
people may accredit themselves with a given faculty 
is, that the active or performing members should 
perform in their own sight, but principally in the 
sight of the passive or non-performing members, in 
a believed good manner. As we know the opinion of 
a man upon himself is generally false, we exclude 
at once such opinion. Then a popular dictum upon 
a people is the acceptance of a creed derived from 
the opinions of non-performing upon performing 
members. The second thing is that a nation should 
possess the greatest numbers of persons each of 
whom in his turn could perform in this believed 
good mode. 

We may therefore conclude that the saying “ the 
English are not a musical people” is simply the 
opinion of the mass passed each upon the other, 
and is but the expression of a widespread belief 
which means, if it means anything, that whatever 
standard the ordinary man may have, those who 
perform do not fulfil the conditions of such standard. 
Is the standard of an ignorant man right or wrong ? 
What is the usual standard held by the majority of 
people? The opinion of an entirely ignorant man 
must be right in this so far as it goes, but the 
opinion is at its lowest point: it is right because the 
basis of sound, quality, produces a pleasing impres- 
sion upon his physical conformity, and it must be so 
until false experiences have vitiated his nature ; and it 
is at its lowest because he has no additional gauge of 


If not I have worse 





* It is worthy of note, the only thing that can be used as a 
partial substitute for song—the violin—and which was formerly 
a necessity of work at our Royal Academy, has been, of late years, 
excluded from the compulsory condition of membership, and 
handed over to our modern “ voluntary system,” which in reality 
means no study of the violin at all, unless the workers upon it 
think it will yield a return in after payment. Is not what we 
learn aright a sufficient payment without trying, un-Orpheus 
like, to make jhe money dance to our vile tunings { 





excellence. As most are ignorant, most include tone 
in judgment, while those who know, know also that 
science proves this to be a condition of art. But 
more, people however ignorant have in an unde- 
veloped form, mind; and they require this mind to 
be appealed to ; which can only be done in the onset 
by their perceiving signs of plan. (VII.) That gives 
what they call expression. We see this in nature, we 
see it still in art. Then really it amounts to this: 
those who perform show no plan! (It seems im- 
possible that mere outward and passive forms should 
be able to stimulate the flow of our ideas themselves. 
An outward object, with or without meaning, might 
produce sensations, and thus stimulate the nervous 
system; but to awaken the mind, to stimulate the 
flow of ideas, and kindle a purely mental emotion, 
there must be something kindred to mind in the 
object—there must, in fact, be reason visibly em- 
bodied in Form, or audibly embodied in Tones. 
-—Introduction to Mental Philosophy, p. 437.) The 
most ignorant listener thus combines with tone a 
certain rudimentary anticipation of plan which, if 
unperceived, will cause an adverse opinion, for it is 
rather too good a joke to expect a listener to per- 
ceive signs of plan, while the performer is cog- 
nisant of no plan. Thus it is seen the public 
judgment is not derived from the thing done but 
from the mode of doing it; and the mode which 
gratifies is that wherein mind active acts upon 
mind passive; so that in truth it does not so 
much matter who the person be—whether amateur 
or professional, lord or ploughboy — that plays 
or sings, nor what he plays or sings, but it is 
imperative whoever it be he should appeal to the 
mind of the listener: such a man is reputed 
“musical.” This capacity in a performer may be 
the result of pure perception, and therefore may 
exist where there is ‘inefficient rudimentary in- 
struction,” or even where none has been given—in 
fact the result of accidental instruction. On the 
other hand the greatest amount of executive skill, 
combined with a thorough knowledge of the music 
theories accepted, and such ‘“ rudimentary instruc- 
tion” as the best may give, (it is false and bad as I 
shall incontrovertibly show) may belong to a man 
yet such a one may fail to make the requisite appeal 
to the mind, and so would be classified as ‘ not 
musical :”’ this in spite of his opinion of himself, I 
may be told such judges ought not to give an opinion, 
and that the opinion of such is valueless and wrong; 
but that does not alter the fact; people will judge, 
and people of this kind are considerably in the 
majority, consequently from them has come the say- 
ing ‘‘ the English are not a musical people.” 

As expression should be infused into the most 
simple succession of isolated sounds, it will be readily 
conceded that the first thing required in order td 
induce a reversion of our self-condemnatory opinion 
is to discover what is expression, what powers we 
have of showing it, and dutifully regulating those 
powers for a preconceived end. Expression, the 
outer manifestation of an inward state of conscious- 
ness, should be our first lesson, and should be ob- 
tained with not on rudimentary instruction; for 
feeling, the inward consciousness, is the first not 
the last thing required, and it is the only thing which 
can possibly make us consider ourselves a musica! 
nation. It is this alone which marks the difference 
between the performances of a man and those of a 
barrel organ: without expression man does but enter 
into the lists of competition with performing instru- 
ments, and the greater certainty of mechanism in 
the latter will always cause man to be second best. 
Executive skill, the result of perseverance and 
study, is but the superstructure which, if not founded 
upon expression, is but as a house built upon the 
sand, 

“ But,” a reader may say, ‘I have ‘feeling’ and 
all along you have been condemning it!” Yes, be 
cause the word is made the cloak for endless imbe- 
cilities. Inever yet knew a person who did not 
think “feelings” inborn. It is not feeling but 
power of producing feeling that you have within you’ 
There never was a simple feeling generated fron 
within save those derived from a purely anima 
mechanism. (ReadIII.) ‘To speak of a primordia 
innate instingt for art, music, or mechanical contzi- 





vance, would of course be absurd.” (Mental Philo- 
sophy, p. 360.) As well speak of agift for hair cutting! 
Now as I want to get rid of what was called our 
‘rolling stock ” we will settle this matter of ‘ feel- 
ing” at once. First our definition; a feeling is a 
state of consciousness and a force of realisation. 
We cannot physically, mentally, or morally become 
conscious save originally by contact with outer 
forces. That compels us to admit in all instruction 
these questions: Which is the most perfect realisa- 
tion of a given thing, and what is the best mode by 
which we may compel a like realisation in others? 
We may divide feeling into four distinct groups. 
(1) Feelings originated by Sensations; (2) Feel- 
ings resulting from Impressions; (a sensation is 
an impression, but I have divided in order to 
make the difference between an animal im- 
pression as such and one that acts upon the 
unconscious mental activity.) (3) Feelings arising 
from Ideas; these are always mental. (4) Feelings 
the resvlt of Conceptions. These groups may again 
be divided into simple and complex, but it may be 
remarked those in the fourth group are always com- 
plex, a result of two or more simple ones. Now it 
has been shown ( § 1 ecxvii.) that all actions are 
acquired (habits), and as there is direct instruction 
common to all, so we get what is called Instinct: 
that is, compulsory ability arising from the influence 
of the world without upon our structure.. We find 
then three Powers; (1) powerof Receiving; (2) power 
of Reproducing; (3) power of Enforcing, that is 
power to evoke in others similar effects to those 
within ourself if such effects be required, and, if not, 
power of modifying them. (Note this.) It is there- 
fore an absolute necessity to good instruction that a 
master should know all these feelings and all these 
powers in detail, so that he may strengthen the 
weak ones, and teach due control of the strong 
ones, and moreover in the power of reproduction 
we have to consider what is to be reproduced, 
and whether it be good or bad, Thon the reader 
may always know whether he is taught aright 
by the one fact that the excellence of a teacher 
consists, as I said, in his analytical power, and he 
has to isolate feelings of different kinds from a 
simultaneous crowd. Take the mind itself: we 
have thought, memory, reason, conscience, imagina- 
tion, will, passions, affections, and personal selec- 
tion in ‘‘taste.” Most of these are called into action 
in music as an art. 

Dr. Ruskin, with that perfect wisdom so belonging 
to him, has given in ‘“‘ The Queen of the Air” the 
points to be observed in Greek art; and these will 
serve us now, as they will others for all future time, 
as conditions of excellence in art; he classifies 
them thus: ‘“ Sound knowledge, simple aims, 
mastered craft, vivid invention, strong common 
sense, and eternally true and wise meaning.” Now 
it can be seen how thoroughly people deceive them- 
selves and others. A young lady hears a performer 
play; this performer has more perfect mechanical 
dexterity than herself; she fails in “ craft.” But 
she is so delighted that she buys the piece, and in 
course of time executes it in public, according to 
her feeling, as she calls it. What asham, what a 
leception! By reproducing in part the merest 
outlines of previous impressions she resuscitates in 
herself by her memory a relic of a past experience ; 
and this she thinks will suffice to give a true outer 
manifestation ; but a listener who did not hear the 
original has no such relic awakened, and judges solely 
by present impressions ; the result is that both give 
opinions, and these opinions are conflicting, for 
the active person says, “ Oh she has no feeling, 
she could not appreciate the beauties of this com- 
position ;” the passive person, on the other hand, 
says, ‘* What a pity Miss ‘ Gy’ tries to play, she has 
ao feeling.” Now follows from all this the startling 
truth: as the excellence of a performer consists in 
minuteness of perception (XIV. second part) and, as 
{ have shown, the art of music is inseparably inter- 
twined with time (progression), it follows that the 
rrand aim of a teacher is to teach the majesty of 
estraining power: for however perfect the construc- 

ion of a pupil all his feelings uncontrolled are spon- 
aneous, while the real artist has to depend upon a 
succession of true feelings selected aright; that is, 
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not feelings at their full extent, but in varying 
degrees of relationship. 

The moral of all this is, that according to the 
master from whom a pupil learns, so the pupil's 
feelings will be right or wrong, pure or debased : and 
in order that pupils may judge of this, all instruction 
must be scientific. And the second moral is: people 
should not give opinions when they cannot logically 
support them.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Cartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, October 16th, 1872. 

P. 8.—By love is not meant the feeling which 
prompts the sexes to marry; that is altogether 
another sentiment, and owes its derivation to imagi- 
nation. (II. first series.) A person conceives an ideal, 
and perceiving in the real sufficient outlines of 
semblance fills in the details; so that a man does 
not see a lady as she is, but as he chooses to imagine 
her to be. This, too, is a proper feeling if dutifully 
restrained ; because, were each of us to see others as 
each is, there would be an endof the race: but love 
of person is seeing truthfully yet loving still. The 
right application of this sentiment to things depends 
upon haying love, preferring truth, and being able 
to know and perceive it. 








COMFORT FOR THE UNACTED. 





Dramatic AuTHors Propvction AGsxcy, 
Estaniisnep 1869. 
Coxpuctsp sy Epwarp Hastinas, 
16, Gisson Squanz, Livgerroon Roan, 
Ssconp TURNING ON THE RIGIT PAST TNE AGRICULTURAL HAtt, 
ALL PAYMENTS MUST BB MADE BY P.O. OrpzER oN 
Penton Street Post Orrice. 
Oct. 15, 1872. 


N, 


To tHe Eprror. 

Srr,—In answer to an article in your impression 
of the 4th, entitled ‘‘Comfort for the Unacted” 
(which has but this moment been brought under my 
notice), I must decline to make you as wise as my- 
self. The only proof I am willing to give you of my 
commercial judgment is, that I never in my life 
bought a copy of The Orchestra, hence the long delay 
in this reply.—Yours obediently, 

Epwarp Hastinas. 

{Our correspondent may now instance another 
proof of his Commercial Judgment. He has adver- 
tised his Agency in our columns at the cost of a 
penny stamp.—Ep.] 








THE CHURCH CHORAL UNION. 





To tue Eprror. 
Sir,—Very recently you had the kindness to 
give publicity to the fact that a new choral society | 
was in course of formation, having for its objects 
“the improvement of Church music and the prac- 
tical assistance of the poorer choirs of London 
churches in giving concerts for their benefit or in 
aid of organ funds.” 
Will you now allow me to appeal to your lady 
readers? A number of gentlemen have come for- 
ward to assist in the cause, but the society is in 
urgent need of soprano and contralto voices. Since 
the first announcement alluded to, in which it was 
stated that the Rev. Sir Fredk. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., had accepted the office of president, and 
Mr. George Cooper, organist of the Chapel Royal, 
that of honorary organist, the following amongst 
other distinguished names have been added to 
our list of patrons :—Rev. Canon Gregory, of St. 
Paul’s.Cathedral, and the Rev. the Master of the 
Temple. I shall be happy to supply by letter 
all necessary particulars to ladies or gentlemen 
writing to me, who may wish to co-operate in a 
cause which commends itself to all who are in- 
terested in promoting the improvement of Church 
music and the advancement of musical culture 
generally.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ausrrey F. Howarp, Hon. Sec. 
71, Harrowgate-road, South Hackney, Oct. 14. 








British Cottzcr oF Hrattu, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the —- ry The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s” 


Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 


moe oP 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. KE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 


Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuich ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The Peoplo’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &o., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Yow Ready. 


Two objects ate kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. ae : : ; 

eThe Souw Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


_ Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tur Worpvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 











February, 1872. Signed, Mogisoy & Co, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Raton Bauare; and 4, Honrictia Bixeot, Qoyont Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 
L2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


in. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORLTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 Ids, bd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 Us. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in tough, and 
more clegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


J. B. CRAMER AND O©O.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 











Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
CRED cov cette t Us eseieesees 12 12 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........+. 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
pe er ery vee deretee . a Oe SS 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany.......... 22 0 0O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 O 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 8 0 O 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
bo Ms eee e eee 38.0 COO 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CHIE) ccctceisrasdccerseewe 40 0 0 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ns oct neeankeenee we tanh 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
SE octeb nen she0 seseeuon 60 0 0 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 -" 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........6- 45 a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 " 
| 9d.— ight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 i 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ” 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 - 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower? ......cccc000. 100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ...ccccccsees £125 0 0 





es 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. | 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, ee. 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUDUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 


bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen DAlton). 8.2 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0} 

Ah!shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) .E, Reyloff 4 0 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) .... . Stigelli 3 0 


Whitney). 
J. > C. Halley 
*. W. Smith 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. 


Curfew, The ..cccccccccccsccccccces 





4 
® 
eovese 8 
Dreams of Home ..... aa ae L. Hime 3 0 
Ever there! Sacred song,  Writte mand omposed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 0 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 3 
3 


Infant’s Burial, The. 
I strolled one 


Sung by Miss Enriquez).. A. Whitley 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
| 


i) 


Composed by Annie Edmonds 

Joy will come To morrow .... " J. P, Monk 
My Sweet Annette. — trated with pot ait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) ........+ eeeeees A. Lebeau 
Peace, it is I! Sacred. Song. ee I. P. Knight 3 0 

A most impressive se tting of Dr. ‘Neale’ 8 Words, 

She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson { 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


J.B. Cramer & Co., Regent: street, W. 
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nw 
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London. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0...0..05 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung ley Wins TANG) oc. ccccccasceccasasccsssccsce 4 O 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 























The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...scseecssee 8 0 
COS DO 6a os <scccccnnte Ee s.ccceecceise. © 
In he South, ‘ C’est rine ” ditto French and 
OR 5 585s si heebaee ee cendecneas © OU 
London, J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
The Choice, in E flat and G.......scccssscecces 4 0 
SUGEEST (GOD voncascaciessccnscdscsevessiecce & OF 
ss apsten hs, ose g de TMT OT OO eT ee 
WONG kina vaiearonaees 4 0 
Three Lilies se tb Odense eOR CMDS pe taseactene 
Friends ............+»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat &G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ....... 4 0 
Ott [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) . 40 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ” sae 4 0 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............e.0008 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. 
Queen of Beauty. Song. 


(Baritone) ..0eeeeeeeeess 
(BOROE) odected. & cs csosdons © 


ies) 
coo 





The Land of the — Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
ee ae 
For ever and for aye ........++ eeeeddsococccococcss & © 
London: J. B. Cramur & Co., heel street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Pisin ORO bs datsiiiictcsciinccnnen FE 
Damask Roses.. cocecccccscccccsesecosescces 8 O 
O list to the Song-bird .. coccccccccecccccscccccssen 8 O 


The above six songs, - the composer of “TI heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 


e Price 4s. 


London and Brighton, Caamzr and Co, 


$$ __—_$——_—_—_-—_— 4 


CRAMERS’ 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST 


CITY 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VvizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 
To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varicties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third . Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth _,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth . Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth. ‘ Harmoniums . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Greene by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale. only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Bro ADWoop, CoLLarD, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the “well- known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 


Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reeaent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Ciry. 








|J, B, CRAMER & CO., West Srazer, & Wastexs Roan, Briautox, 
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N E W V AL S E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





‘CET 


“G@ALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


TO 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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